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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


S we have pointed out elsewhere, we by no means 
4 dismayed by the result of the North-West Manchester 
election. What, however, does fill us with diemay is the 
attitude of the Liberal Party towards Free-trade as indicated 
in the speech of Sir John Brunner at the meeting of the party 
(held at the Reform Club on Thursday) to endorse Mr. 
Asquith’s promotion to the Premiership. To preside over a 
gathering so important, a very prominent and a typical 
member of the party is always chosen. In this case the 
choice fell upon Sir John Brunner. What had this repre- 
sentative Liberal to say to the assembled hosts of Liberalism ? 
Astounding as it sounds, he considered it appropriate to 
present to his friends the shibboleths of the Tariff Reform 
Party,—and he did so without the slightest protest from 
the so-called Liberal Free-traders who were gathered to hear 
him. These were his words :— 

“Might he be permitted, as a man of business, to tender one 
piece of hard, practical advice to the Government? He had been 
all his life a man of business, and he claimed to know something 
of the business community. He wished to advise the Government 
to give up that part of the policy of the Manchester school which 

was Called the laisser faire policy. (Hear, hear.) ‘The Manchester 
school of sixty years ago cousidered that the best thing that could 
be done for trade was to let it alone. Now of this’ one thing he 
was convinced—that the Tory Party, whether their efforts were 
good or bad—he believed them to be bad—had absolutaly con- 
vinced the mercantile community that they meant to make a big 
effort for the benefit of trade when they came into power. He 
asked the Government, and advised them to adopt a liberal trade 
policy—a sane, a wholesome, and a sound trade policy—for the 
reason that, knowing his fellows in trade in England, he was con- 
vinced that when a bad time came they would accept the offer 
from the other side if the Liberals made none.’ 





This is either nonsense, and mischievous nonsense, or else 
it means that the Liberal Party are advised by their typical 
representative to abandon the policy of maintaining free 
exchange and free contract wherever possible, and to enter 
upon the futile and dangerous task of attempting to encourage 
trade by Government action,—i.e., the protection of commerce 
and industry. Translated into action, this means bounties for 
industry, either through uneconomic railway rates, such as 
Mr. Lloyd George is always feeling after, or else by some other 
equally undesirable instrument. Bounty-fed industries are 
always demoralised industries, and we are not sure that we 
would not as soon see Free-trade abandoned for a tariff as 
Fiee-trade abandoned for a system of ‘encouragement by 
Government action.’ The one is quite as likely to enervate 
and to corrupt as the other. No doubt we shall be told that 
Sir Jobn Brunner could not have meant bounties in any shape 





or form. If that is so, what in the name of common-sense 
did he mean? Can it be seriously suggested that he wished 
to assert that his colleagues in the trading world want 
Government interference pure and simple, and Board of Trade 
inspectors worrying them all the day long, but without bring- 
ing any pecuniary assistance? Of course he meant nothing 
of the kind. What he was hinting at was getting something 
out of the Government for the trader. But that something 
will have to be found by the general taxpayer,—that is, the 
consumer. So here we are back again at the old mad 
paradox: “Take care of the producer and the consumer will 
take care of himself.” 


It is not necessary to dwell upon Mr. Asquith’s short and 
felicitously expressed speech. It contained some rhetorical 
allusions to the citadel of Free-trade—the citadel at whose 
gates Sir John Brunner had just placed his bag of dynamite— 
but the operative part of the address, as lawyers say, was a 
declaration in regard to “the organised treatment of the 
problems connected with childhood and old age.” “ I earnestly 
trust, and I believe, that before another week is over we shall 
have taken at any rate the first step towards dealing with one, 
and perhaps the most urgent, of these problems.” Mr. Asquith 
is quite right to think of the children, but has it never occurred 
to him that one of the best ways of helping them is to free 
from heavy taxation what all medical men now regard as one 
of the most important articles of children’s diet ? 





The polling in North-West Manchester, announced to the 
world last Saturday morning, resulted in the return of Mr. 
Joynson-Hicks, the Unionist candidate, by a majority of 429 
votes. Mr. Joynson-Hicks received 5,417 votes, while Mr. 
Churehill obtained 4,938, and Mr. Irving, the Socialist, 276. 
The Liberal poll shows a decrease of 651 votes, and the 
Unionist an increase of 1,019. In 1906 the Liberal majority 
was 1,241. We have dealt with the election elsewhere, and 
will only express here our satisfaction that the Government 
should have received so sternly worded a protest aguinst their 
policy of serving Free-trade with their lips, but by their acts 
paving the way to Protection. Letters published in our 
correspondence columns show that the great mass of Unionist 
Free-traders in the constituency adopted the view held by the 
Spectator,—that at the present juncture the duty of Unionist 
Free-traders is to make it clear that a policy which must 
hopelessly compromise the finances of the country is not to 
be urged in the name of Free-trade. 


Mr. Winston Churchill has been chosen as their candidate 
by the Liberal organisation at Dundee, and has begun his 
campaign in that city. He is opposed by a strong local 
Unionist, and also by a popular member of the Labour Party. 
Those who know Dundee state that it is quite possible that he may 
again be defeated. We sincerely trust that he may, and that 
another warning may thus be given to the Government in regard 
to their threatened betrayal of the Free-trade cause. Should 
the old-age-pensions, pro-Sugar-tax, Socialism-and-water, and, 
after Sir John Brunner’s speech, we must add the Government- 
protection-of-trade candidate be again defeated, it would 
almost certainly become necessary for the Ministry to re- 
consider their position and to draw up, even on the edge of 
the precipice. Our advice, therefore, to Unionist Free-traders 
in Dundee is in no case to vote for Mr. Winston Churchill, 
but to abstain, unless they can obtain from the Unionist 
candidate a statement that during the present Parliament he 
will do nothing to commit the country to the policy of 
Protection. 


Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman was buried in Meigle 
Churchyard, near his home in Pertishire, on Tuesday. The 
first part of the funeral service, however, was held in West- 
minster Abbey on Monday amid every sign of civic and 
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national mourning. 


Ministers, the Sovereigns of Germany and Norway were 
personally represented, and M. Clemenceau, the Prime 
Minister of France, journeyed specially to London to join in 
the last act of homage to a friend and fellow-worker in the 
cause of Franco-British amity. The temper of those who 
formed the congregation, and of the crowds who watched the 
procession on its way to the Abbey, and again to Euston, is 
well described by the Times as one of “affectionate regret.” 
Indeed, since the funeral of Mr. Gladstone ten years ago, no 
British statesman has been laid to rest amid more general or 
genuine evidences of reverence and affection. 





King Edward, accompanied by the Queen, has followed up 
his visit to Denmark by a short sojourn at Stockholm. At 
the State banquet held last Sunday night King Gustavus 
happily alluded to the natural sympathy of the Swedes for 
the British people, “kindred by language as well as by 
origin,” and united by their uninterrupted enjoyment of 
“* Parliamentary institutions founded on a purely national 
basis”; and King Edward was not less happy in his reply. 
Although this was the first time in history that a British 
Sovereign had visited Sweden, his friendship dated back forty- 
four years, when he had visited their shores, and hud been 
confirmed and strengthened by frequent meetings with King 
Oscar in London. “My sentiments towards your country,” 
continued King Edward, “are those of the warmest affection. 
They have always been so, and will so remain.” In conclusion, 
he cordially endorsed King Gustavus’s reference to the recently 
signed North Sea Agreement, and expressed a confident hope 
that it would materially conduce to the peaceful development 
of the countries and the maintenance of everlasting peace. 
Since Tuesday King Edward and Queen Alexandra have been 
the guests of King Haakon at Christiania. The meaning of 
the visit is genially summed up by the Morgenbladet, the 
leading paper, as follows: “In olden times Norway sent 
messages of war to Anglo-Saxon Kings. Now the King 
of Great Britain comes to Norway on an errand of peace. 
No one could be more welcome.” 


The text of the Baltic and North Sea Agreements was 
published on Saturday last. The Baltic 
signed in St. Petersburg on behalf of the four littoral 
Powers—Russia, Germany, Sweden, Denmark—and 
declared that the policy of these Powers “ has for object the 
maintenance of the status quo.” If the status quo in the 
Baltic regions is threatened, the signatories agree to enter 
into communication with one another in order to concert 
measures for its preservation. The North Sea Agreement 
between Great Britain, Germany, Denmark, France, 
Holland, and Sweden was signed in Berlin, and mutatis 
mutandis follows closely the wording of the Baltic Agree- 
ment. The “North Sea” is defined as reaching to the 
point of junction with the Baltic. It is obvious that both 
these Agreements, and the Treaty which was signed at the 
sume time between Britain, France, and Sweden denouncing 
the Treaty of 1855, were all considered us part of the same 
problem. The Treaty of 1855 guaranteed the integrity of 
Sweden and Norway, and the fact that Sweden consents to 
abandon it shows thut she considers the new Agreements as 
ut least as good a protection as she enjoyedformerly. Russia 
uppears to have dropped her demand to be allowed to fortify 
the Aland Islands. The new Agreements are tokens of a 
state of mind that we welcome cordially, although it is clear 
from their wording that they could be ignored in a crisis. 


Agreement was 


and 


King Manoel of Portugal read his Message to the Cortes at 
the opening of the new Legislative Session on Wednesday. 
He dwelt on the exceptional circumstances of his succes- 
sion more in sorrow than in anger, disclaimed the right 
to praise the late King, and only invoked that “terrible 
martyrdom ” at this first meeting of Crown and Parliament as 
“a sign of alliance which should rally all to the cause of the 
peace and progress of our nation. ..... This deed, the like 
of which bas never been seen, has brought me to the throne 
for the accomplishmeut of a dynastic and national duty.” He 
therefore placed his faith in God and the representatives of 
the nation, assured them that he would co-operate in promoting 
the happiness of the kingdom, and continued :—“ I shall try to 


, oe } 
The sympathy of foreign Powers was | 
manifested by the presence of their Ambassadors and | 


| thirty wounded 


— 


to Monarchy, a blessing to the natious, and a living lesson in 
the art of reigning. I shall rule, I swear it, as the law 
directs.” King Manoel concluded with an expression of hig 
gratitude for the practical proofs of sympathy shown by the 
Powers, with whom they were living in peace and friendship, 
The speech was well received in the Chamber, and on the 
King’s return to the palace the crowds in the streets of Lisbon 
appear to have abandoned the sullen indifference shown at 
the funeral of King Carlos for an attitude of 
goodwill. 


hear ty 





The Temps of Thursday publishes a statement from its 
Morocco correspondent that the mehalla of Abd-ul-Aziz left 
Rabat on Monday. Contingents from the Beni Hassan ang 
the Sherarda joined it just before the start. It is said to have 
set out in good order on the road to Larache. Meanwhile 
Mulai Hafid, who was proclaimed Sultan recently at Fez, is 
said to be marching thither. Even if he intends to go, it is by 
no means certain that he will arrive. His forces may melt 
away so that his appearance at the northern capital would not 
be imposing enough to command respect. 





The Times correspondent at Tangier offers some enter. 
taining comments on the armies of the rival Sultans in 
A propos of the march of Mulai Hafid on Fez, be 
“As far as I could judge during my recent visit 
to Shawia and Rabat, both Sultans are dependent upon each 
other’s deserters,”—a situation which is a truly “ Shawian” 
variant on the old description of the islanders who “ eked out 
a precarious living by taking in each other's washing.” The 
correspondent’s impressions of Abd-ul-Aziz’s army would 
only be spoilt by condensation, and we make no excuse 
for giving them in full. He disclaims the right to speak as 
a military expert, but adds :—*Still, the non-commissioned 
officers in uniform who sold sweetmeats to the soldiers during 
the march-past at a great review seem useful accessories, and 
doubtless the naked lunatic who stood on his head and turned 
somersaults directly in front of the War Minister at the 
saluting point served some utilitarian, if rather occult, purpose, 
In order not to offend the modesty of certain Europeans who 
were present, one of the Sultan’s bandsmen was divested of 
his clothing, and the madman continued his eccentricities in 
uniform, while the bandsman played a trombone arrayed in 
a short white shirt.” 


Morocco. 


observes : 


There is a lull in the frontier war. This may be accounted 
for by the heavy blow which the Mohmands received on 
Friday week, when Sir James Willcocks’s column searched 
out their lashkars near Shabkadr. Colonel Unwin’s column 
first reconnoitred their position, and observed that they 
used chiefly Lee-Metfords and Martinis. General Ander. 
son's column then attacked them with much dash, and all 
their positions were captured. One sangar was carried by 
the 37th Rifles with the bayonet. Sir James Willcocks 
estimated that the enemy lost a hundred killed. The 
casualties were two men killed and five officers 
men wounded, well five killed and 
in the ranks. The main body 
of Mohmands retired in the direction of Bohai Dag. It 
is said that Afghans are still crossing the Kabul River and 
joining the tribesmen, and it is hoped that the Amir will take 
some other measures to prevent them. The Afridis have so 
far refused to join in the jehad preached by the mullahs, and 
have even rendered friendly offices to the British authorities. 
According to the latest news, representatives of the Moh- 
mands are on their way to discuss terms of peace with 


British 


amd sixteen as as 


native 





the Chief Commissioner of the North-West Provinces. 
Sir James Willcocks is organising his army at Peshawar. 
We comment on the frontier question elsewhere, and will only 
say here that there is less reason than ever for abandoning 
our present policy of restraint and non-intervention. Ruaids 
must be punished as they occur; but to do more than that 
would be to embark upon unknown and useless adventures. 


On Monday afternoon Mr. Asquith moved the adjournment 
of the House “as a special mark of reverence and affection” 





seek inspiration in the example of Sovereigns who are a glory ' place only until they attained and held it. “Our late Prime 


for the late Prime Minister. In a speech admirable alike 
in phrasing and sentiment Mr. Asquith paid a memorable 
tribute to his predecessor. Others, in the caustic phrase of 
Tacitus, had been universally judged fit for the highest 
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Minister belonged to that rarer class whose fitness fo: 
gach a place until they had attained and held it was 
never adequately understood.” In politics he was an 
idealist in aim and an optimist in temperament. He had no 
misgivings as to the future of demotracy, yet in his choice 
showed practical shrewdness and discernment. 





of men 


The Licensing Bill has been under discussion in the House 
of Commons throughout the week. Mr. Asquith, who spoke 
on Tuesday, though he showed generally a conciliatory spirit, 
urged the importance of the time-limit. It is impossible to 
yead the debate without coming to the conclusion that, 
though the brewers exaggerate their case, there is a perfectly 
genuine belief among them that they, and all those who have 
invested money in brewery shares, will be ruined, or at any 
rate partly ruined, if the time-limit is insisted on. This 
gloomy prognostication is due to the impression that at the 
expiration of the time-limit every license is to be forfeited to 
the State, and will cease to be regardable by the present 
holders as in any sense a source of profit. Such an interpreta- 
tion of the time-limit is, we need hardly say, not one held by 
us when asserting that though the Government's suggested 
time-limit is not long enough, it would be convenient to take 
some time-limit, in order that the State may resume economic 
freedom in regard to the property created by it in licenses, and 
hitherto thrown away with such profligate indifference. We 
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have never considered that there should bo an automatic | 


forfeiture of licenses at the end of the time-limit, but merely 
the resumption of freedom on the part of the Government 
to deal with the licenses, especially in the matter of taxation. 





Though we still think the time-limit an equitable arrange- 


ment, and one in reality likely to prove a safeguard to the | 
trade, we hold that the panic caused by the contemplation } 


of it is a fact of which statesmen are bound to take account. 
Considering bow great, and therefore how dangerous, is the 
alarm caused by the time-limit, might it not be wise to drop 
that proposal, and for the Government as an alternative to 
begin at once that system of higher liceuses which they would 
unquestionably be justified in introducing in view of the 
monopoly in the sale of intoxicants which the State has 
created, and is yearly intensifying by the reduction of 
licenses? We would tax licenses on a higher scale, and then 
for the future plainly and directly pay just compensation for 
every license withdrawn, except for misconduct. If such a 
plan would be preferred by the trade to the time-limit, we see 
no reason why it should not be adopted, and very many 
reasons why it should, 


We record with deep regret further naval disasters. The 
first of these occurred last Saturday afternoon in the Solent 
off Yarmouth, Isle of Wight. The cruiser ‘Gladiator’ was 
steaming from Portland to Spithead when she was run down 
by the American liner ‘St. Paul,’ which was outward bound. 
As soon as the ‘St. Paul’ backed out of the hole she had 
made, the ‘Gladiator’ began to list heavily, and just as 
shallow water she rolled completely over. 
Twenty-seven lives were lost, but the accident was dis- 
tinguished by the coolness and heroism which can always 
be reckoned on in the Navy. The points in navigation 
raised by the collision were studiously avoided at the inquest, 
where a verdict of “ Accidental death” was returned; these, 
of course, will be dealt with by the Naval Court. The 
second disaster took place in the North Sea on Monday 


was reached 


| firm is wealthy enough to find them a Congressman. 
| of others can and would do the same. 


night during mancuvres, when the destroyer ‘Gala’ was | 


run down by the scout ‘ Attentive.’ 
‘Tiger’ a fortnight before, was cut in halves and sank. 
the crew of eighty all were saved except Enyineer-Lieutenant 
Fletcher, who is believed to have been killed by the collision. 
On Monday afternoon there was a boiler explosion on board 
the ‘ Britannia,’ by which five men were injured. With the 
exception of the wreck of the ‘Gladiator,’ none of these 
accidents is of a kind from which we can count upon the Navy 
ever being free. Each must be inquired into rigorously, but 
in the main such tragedies are the price of admiralty. 


In one of a series of articles in the Times called “A Year 
Amongst Americans,” the thoughtful and uble writer dealt on 
Monday with co-education. Co-education, or the education of 
boys and girls in the same school, has been developed 
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more in the United States than in any other country. Most 
American teachers praise the system for physiological and 
social reasons, but the writer, while admitting that argument, 
points to some of the disadvantages which ure slowly being 
discovered. At most of the co-education schools girls are in 
the majority, and the attention of the teachers hus to be 
bestowed on them in proportion. A girl matures earlier 
than a boy, and at the age at which the two are educated 
together her power of concentration is greater. Thus it 
bappens in many classes that the nature of the teaching 
is determined by the requirements of the girls; as 
there is an irrepressible tendency for a minority to imitate 
a majority, the boys become “an inferior copy of the girls,” 
acquiring a girl's gentleness and sensitiveness, but not the 
proper strength of either sex. Eventually the boys are 
“irreparably wounded in their dignity,” and lose faith in 
themselves. We can well believe that there is no greater 
danger to character than this. A school which fails to fortify 
character fails in all. 


and 





The vacancy in Kincardineshire caused by the death of the 
late Member, Mr. Crombie, has been filled by the return of 
the Liberal candidate, Captain Murray. The result of the 
polling, which took place on Saturday last, was announced on 
Monday as follows: Captain Murray (L.), 3,6615 Mr. Gam- 
mell (U.), 1,965; Liberal majority, 1,698. The of 
Captain Murray, who is a brother of the Master of Elibank, 
makes no difference in the balance of parties, nor can any 
special significance be attached to the figures, which, on a 
slightly larger poll, indicate an increase of 459 in the Unionist 
and a drop of 216 in the Liberal vote, as compared with the 
General Election. 


return 





The Morning Post of Thursday publishes an interview with 
a lock manufacturer in support of Protection. The manufac- 
turer uses the following words :— 

“T visited the United States a year or two ago, and talked with 

one of the largest lock manufacturers there... .. . I suggested to 
my American friend that sooner or later the Western States would 
force the Union to adopt Free-trade. He would not admit it. 
‘They cannot do it,’ he said, ‘except through Congressmen. My 
Then plenty 
The Western States might 
favour Free-trade, but they would have Protectionist representa- 
tives in Congress.’” 
That, given a tariff, we should see “wealthy firms” here ready 
to “find” Members of Parliament who could be trusted to 
maintain and extend the tariff we do not doubt, but it is not 
a little strange that a Tariff Reform journal should point out 
the way in which interested firms are ready in a Protectionist 
country to use their wealth to safeguard the tariff. 


On Wednesday the Times published the second of two 
interesting articles on British East Africa. The writer is one 
of those who think that white settlers will be able to thrive 
permanently in the highlands of the Colony. Mr. Churchill 
has suggested that the Colony might be the future home of 
Indian immigrants, who are unquestionably well suited by the 
climate. This is a matter on which the evidence is incomplete, 
and we should like to know as soon as possible whether British 
East Africa might really be made a factor in the solution of 
the Asiatic immigration problem. Meanwhile we cannot say 
that all the white settlers act in such a way as to attract 
desirable immigrants. The number of Europeans who have 
entered the Colony lately has been large, and the existing 
administration is clearly inadequate to deal with some of the 
more independent pioneers. The chief point in dispute 
between them and the Governor is the restrictions on the 
employment of native labour. The dissidents want these 
modified, but the Governor will not consent to violate the 
full personal liberty of the native. We wait for 
information from the Colonial Office before forming a final 
opinion; but the argument in favour of what amounts to the 
coercion of native labour is generally made in the most 
specious forms in new Colonies, and if, as appears, it is that 
which the Governor has been resisting, he deserves the support 
of every Englishman. 


must 








Bank Rate, 3 per cent., changed from 3} percent. March 19th. 
Consols (24) were on Thursday 864—on Friday week 864. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE MANCHESTER ELECTION. 


E are not surprised at, nor do we regret, the verdict 
passed on the policy of the Government by the 
electors of North-West Manchester, for that verdict may 
be said to correspond almost exactly with the judgment of 
the Spectator. Under the working of our electoral system 
the decision at a by-election, as at a Geueral Election, lies 
in the hands of that small body of men whom Lord 
Goschen once called the balancing electors. As statistics 
have shown again and again, each of the great parties 
in the State can count upon a certain proportion of the 
electorate voting solidly with it no matter what the issue 
of the moment. Outside these adscripti glebae politicae 
are the men who do not feel bound by party ties, but who, 
for one reason or another, oscillate between the two political 
organisms. At the General Election of 1906 these men in 
North-West Manchester voted for the Liberal candidate 
because they believed that by doing so they were securing 
the country from the evils of Protection. At the election 
which has just taken place they voted against the Liberal 
candidate partly out of personal distrust of a politician 
who appeayed willing to promise anybody anything 
as long as he could get votes thereby, but still more 
because they desired to condemn in unmistakable terms 
the policy of the present Government. That, in our 
opinion, is the common-sense of the North-West Man- 
chester election. 

If a typical elector of North-West Manchester who voted 
for the Liberals in 1906 and who voted last week against 
them were asked to reconcile such a course of action, we 
believe that he would do so in some such terms as these :— 
“The duty of a patriotic elector is to prevent the boat 
from being upset. At the General Election there was a 
rreat danger of ber heeling over on the Protectionist side. 

therefore threw my weight the other way. This time 
the danger was not from Protection, but from Socialism, 
and I therefore shifted to the other side,—the only 
way of preventing a capsize. If and when the old 
danger reappears, I shall act as the circumstances demand ; 
but I am not going to let the craft be sunk by a list 
to port one day for fear that she will be sunk by a list 
to starboard on some future occasion. I must deal with 
the danger of the present and not with the danger of the 
future.” In our opinion, such reasoning is_ perfectly 
sound, and therefore, as we have said above, we regard 
the actual result with no small satisfaction. ‘lhe Govern- 
ment profess to be the trustees of Free-trade, but 
they have had a warning that the country has little use 
for trusteeship of so untrustworthy a character. When 
those who protess to be the trustees of Free-trade tell us 
that the only way of carrying out their trust is to burden 
the nation with charges which, to begin with, will rivet the 
shackles of the Sugar-tax for all time upon the limbs of 
the taxpayers, and must ultimately lead to the imposition of 
a general tariff, is it to be wondered at that the thoughtful 
non-party Free-trader comes to the conclusion that his 
first duty is to protest against such treason to Free-trade ? 
Unless we are willing to take up the position that the only 
valuable thing about Free-trade is the name, and that the 
substauce does not matter, there is nothing unintelligible 
in the action of North-West Manchester. 

No doubt we shall be told that in writing as we have 
written we are ignoring all sorts of influences that were at 
work to produce the result achieved. It will be alleged, 
for example, that we have left out the licensing question, 
the education question, and the Irish question. Though 
we do not deny that these matters played a very great 
part in the electoral controversy and in the speeches of the 
candidates, we still adhere to our view that what turned 
the votes of the men who are not governed by party 
ties was the question of confidence and no-confidence 
in the Government,—a view supported by a large 
number of extremely interesting letters which we have 
received on the subject, some of which are published 
in to-day’s issue. To sum up once more, the balancing 
elector is as strongly anti-Socialist as he is strongly 
pro-Free-trade, and instinctively he realises that Free- 
trade and Socialism are absolutely incompatible. That 
when the need arises he will also decide that Protection 





and anti-Socialism are incompatible we are equall 
sure, but at present Protection, in his eyes, is on 
the danger. It is his nature to deal with one thi 
at a time. In our opinion, he is determined to tolerate 
neither Socialism nor Protection, just as he is determined 
not to tolerate the destruction of the Union, or the abolj. 
tion of the House of Lords, or the nationalisation of the 
railways; and though we frankly admit that we cannot 
prophesy the exact means by which he will carry out his 
determination, we feel confident that he will have his way. 
Thus, though we are compelled to acknowledge that, if we 
look at the matter chiefly on the surface, the position of 
the Free-trade cause seems one of peril, we are confident 
that in the end Protection will not prevail. It is a great 
misfortune, no doubt, that those who were appointed 
trustees of Free-trade should have so grossly erred in 
carrying out their trust, but in spite of that we refuse to 
be downhearted,—nay, we feel, as we have said already, no 
small satisfaction that Socialism, the twin-brother of Pro- 
tection, and the essential enemy of free exchange and frog 
contract, has received so crushing a blow. 





M. CLEMENCEAU’S VISIT. 


bee unexpected attendance of M. Clemenceau at the 

memorial service to Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman 
has an importance of its own which, though the visit was 
welcomed, has perhaps been imperfectly perceived. It 
may, of course, have been dictated by the personal friend. 
ship that is known to have existed between the two 
statesmen, the ex-Premier having had a quite exceptional 
knowledge alike of France, her language, and her important 
personages. Or it may have been dictated by a politic 
wish to conciliate the more conservative section of the 
Radical Party, now understood to be in power. In either 
case, it indicates the belief of M. Clemenceau, who knows 
the masses of his countrymen as few men have ever known 
them, that they are, on the whole, favourable to the 
Entente Cordiale. M. Clemenceau would not have allowed 
either personal friendship or diplomatic calculation to betray 
him into a visit likely to irritate those by whose support 
he holds the authority of a temporary Dictator in France. 
That is a fact well worth remembering. For however 
sincere the adhesion to the Entente Cordiale may be 
among a section of the statesmen of both countries, its 
stability must depend in the long run upon the feeling of 
the two peoples. Very serious efforts are being made to 
divide the statesmen who regulate immediate policy, the 
ruling powers in Germany in particular making offers which 
if accepted would render the task of the French Cabinet 
considerably easier. With Russia on one side and Great 
Britain on the other, the German Emperor feels a little 
throttled. He has, too, a good deal to offer to France 
besides the general sense of security for which the Con- 
tinent is longing, and which would enable France in 
particular to succeed in many economic enterprises now 
suspended in fear lest he should refuse his cordial, 
and, as it were, public, assent. Very few words from 
him would enable France to secure the suzerainty 
of Morocco, and thus the protection of all the richest 
districts on the southern shore of the Mediterranean. 
With Tunis, Algeria, and Morocco in her own hands, 
France would be nearly mistress of the inland sea; and 
we only employ the qualifying adverb because while Egypt, 
Malta, and Gibraltar are in our hands the British Fleet 
must always remain in the Mediterranean the most formid- 
able factor. The French Army under its new organisation 
could doubtless face that of Germany, and their respective 
chances of victory would depend on questions of com- 
parative ability in leadership upon which no one, however 
experienced, can form a safe opinion; but the German 
people do not seek war with the French, and, with Great 
Britain strictly allied to France, would regard such a war 
as one demanding an extravagant expenditure of energy 
and treasure. 

The Entente, therefore, is popular in both France and 
Britain, for it promotes a peace which both are most 
anxious to maintain,—the French because they cannot 
forget 1870, although they have remedied many of its 
military consequences ; the British because they regard 
peace as their permanent interest. France, then, 
must be considered as strongly pledged to the Entente, 
and not willing to accept offers which, it must not be 
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forgotten, would if accepted at once break up not only 
the growing tendency to strict alliance between Great 
Britain and herself, but also” the feeling which _keeps 
Russia 80 friendly to French interests. Russia did not 
help France in 1870, but the increased power and vitality 
of Germany are regarded throughout the great Eastern 
Empire with distrust and fear. Germany has always been 
tempted to view expansion on her eastern side as 
at least within the range of possibility, and to wish 
success to Austria in the same direction ; and most 
Russians would now regard the crushing of France 
asa menace to themselves, more especially as Germany 
constantly displays ambitions in the Far East which might 
seriously interfere with the hopes that leading Russians 
are again beginning to entertain—as is proved by some of 
their new railway projects—of freedom, if not ascendency, 
on the western shore of the Pacific The Duma is as 
ready as the Treasury to vote enormous sums for the 
extension of the railway system through the valleys which 
jead towards the Pacific. As for the feeling amongst us, 
the French need, we think, be under no apprehension. 
Our people have at last passed out of any liability to 
sudden emotions of jealousy of France. ‘There is no 
inherent hostility to France in this country, and, what is 
more important, no jealousy of her probable action. The 
two countries do not collide in the Far East ; the Egyptian 
question, which was once so dangerous, has ended; and 
we are not greatly concerned about Morocco, seeing that 
Morocco might be threatened by Powers other than France. 
The enmity between the two peoples, once considered 








incurable and independent of events, has completely died | 


away. Even the British Press, often supposed to be dis- 
agreeable to the foreigner, is now admitted on all hands 


to be specially sympathetic towards the French, and | 


wholly indisposed either to irritate or to promote a policy 
of pin-pricking. Parliament is distinctly friendly to the 
Republic, and our people have long ago given up that 
tendency towards ridicule which was marked throughout 
the reigns of both branches of the house of Bourbon. 

There is a feeling towards France in this country 
which is as permanent in its character as it is warm, and 
we are convinced that no efforts on the part of those 
interested in breaking up the Hntente will prove successful. 
Such efforts, it must be remembered, are made as per- 
sistently here as in France. Unofficial diplomats are 
constantly insinuating to us, as are their counterparts 
to the French, that if we consulted our true interests 
we should free ourselves from entangling alliances. 
Fortunately neither nation seems in the least inclined 
to forget the proverb: “ Surely in vain the net is spread 
in the sight of any bird.” Both peoples und both sets of 
statesmen realise the supreme importance of loyalty, good 
faith, and discretion in their mutual relations. 





THE POSITION OF THE GOVERNMENT. 


it it possible for the present Government to escape 
. from the dangerous position in which they are 
placed owing to the unhappy policy which they have fore- 
shadowed in regard to old-age pensions? We believe it is; 
but whether they will take advantage of the opportunity 
which now presents itself we cannot, of course, presume 
to say. As the political and Parliamentary situation has 
developed it has become clear that the new Government 
are in the predicament of having made a double set of 
promises,—promises incompatible with each other. They 
are pledged to abolish, or at any rate to reduce, the Sugar- 
duties at the first possible opportunity, and they have 
also pledged themselves to lay the foundations of old-age 
pensions, foundations upon which to be gradually 
raised a universal system. We are to begin with pensions 
on a small scale, but as more money can be obtained 
they are to be extended until every man and woman 
in the country over sixty-five not in affluent circum- 
stances is endowed by the State to the extent of £13 
avear. A moment’s consideration will show that if this 
policy is to be adopted in regard to old-age pensions, then 
the Sugar-tax must remain for all time at its present 
figure, and may, indeed, need to be increased. “ No 
Sugar-tax, no pensions,” is an incontrovertible proposition. 
This being so, and the Government having drifted into 
the position we have described—i.e., that of having adopted 
mutually destructive propositions—it seems to us that the 
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wisest as well as the most candid thing for them to do 
would be to explain the situation, at present somewhat 
obscure, to the country and the Liberal Party. They 
should say to their followers :—‘ We unfortunately find, 
on going more closely into the matter, that we cannot, as 
we hoped, both take off the Sugar-tax and grant you old- 
age pensions. The condition of the national finances will 
not allow us to do so. That being the case, we must ask 
you to take your choice. If you prefer to be relieved of the 
Sugar-duties, theu old-age pensions must be abandoned, 
or at any rate postponed for the present. If, on the other 
hand, you prefer old-age pensions, then we warn you that 
you must forego the immediate abolition of the Sugar- 
duties, and that you must be prepared to face the fact that 
if you ever wish to extend the small and modified scheme 
of pensions which is all we can offer this year, you will 
have to abandon altogether the notion of getting rid of the 
Sugar-duties.” If the Government were to prove willing to 
take this line, it would be necessary, no doubt, to arrange 
for a full discussion of the question of the Sugar-duties 
at an early date, and to take the sense of the House 
thereon. If the House voted for the abolition of the 
duties, as we believe they would, then the Government 
without any loss of honour could perfectly well say to 
their followers: “ You have, by choosing the abolition of 
the Sugar-duties, rendered it impossible for us to proceed 
further in the matter of old-age pensions.” 

Will the Government have the courage to do this, and 
thus acknowledge the plain fact that when by a blunder two 
promises have been made, and only one can be kept, the 
honest thing is to let those interested choose which promise 
is to be preferred? If they have, we are quite sure that 
they will in the end enormously strengthen their position 
in the country. In the first place, they will have gone 
a long way to restore confidence in themselves as trustees 
of Free-trade,—contidence which has been so rudely 
shaken of late. ‘The abolition of an impost which is at 
once a tax on the food of the people and on a most 
important raw material would show that the Liberal 
Party can do more than lip-service to Free-trade, and 
that its notion of helping Free-trade is not simply to 
use a majority gained by Free-trade professions to spread 
Socialism, to attack the Union with Ireland, or to 
demolish the framework of the Constitution. Next, as 
we showed last week, the actual relief given to the poor 
would be very great. Every family in the country would 
feel it, and if the money now paid by the householder to 
the State on every ounce of sugar consumed by him and 
his family were put aside, he might make ample provision 
for his old age. So much for the direct benefits which 
would be gained by the abolition of the Sugar-tax. 
Equally great would be the benefits accruing from the 
abandonment of the Socialistic proposals for old-age 
pensions. By such abandonment the Government might 
to a very considerable extent regain the support of those 
who believe with us that the moral evils of Socialism 
are as great as the economic, and that if we once begin 
to tread the slippery slope to which we are invited by 
the Labour Party and the Socialists, we shall sap the 
strength and destroy the welfare of the nation. Let 
us not forget also that the Government by not proceeding 
with their old-age pensions policy will actually gain by 
avoiding the infliction of deep disappointment. For it is an 
open secret that the old-age pensions scheme which the 
Government contemplate is a very narrow measure. But 
such measures are very apt to cause more disappointment 
and dissatisfaction than the complete absence of legislation. 
We venture to predict that if the Government produce a 
restricted scheme, it will be greeted with contempt and 
indignation, and will not gain them a single friend. 
Abandonment would not be popular, no doubt, but if 
coupled with a generous relief of taxation the disappoint- 
ment would soon be forgotten. 

But though we feel that the Government may without 
loss of honour and with increase of strength free them- 
selves from the perilous position in which they have 
placed themselves, we have little hope that they will 
do so. There are influences in the Cabinet which will, 
we fear, resist to the last the policy we have suggested. 
It can do no harm to indicate influences more 
clearly. Though the head of the Government is a man 
of moderation, the moving force in the Administration 
is not in his hands. As the reconstruction of the Cabinet 
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showed, the Government is not more, but less, under 
moderate influences than before. Whether the choice of 
Mr. Lloyd George as Chancellor of the Exchequer was 
or was not forced upon the Prime Minister we do not 
profess to know; but at any rate the fact remains that 
he has been appointed, not only as Mr. Asquith’s second- 
jn-command, but as the holder of the office which 
deals with the national revenue and national expendi- 
ture, at a time when these matters are all-important. 
What we may describe as the Lloyd George group in the 
Cabinet has become all-powerful. It was not for nothing 
that Mr. Lloyd George in his speeches at Manchester 
spoke of what he and Mr. Winston Churchill meant to do. 
Unless we are greatly mistaken, these two clever and rest- 
less but most able politicians will dominate the Adminis- 
tration, and dominate it to its ruin. That they will not 
allow the abandonment of old-age pensions in order to 
abolish the tax on sugar is also, we fear, certain. 





THE INDIAN FRONTIER. 
HE penetration of the Bazar Valley, and the swift 
exaction of forfeits and of promises of good behaviour 
from the Zakka Khel, seemed likely to ensure peace for at 
least some time in those regions where peace never lasts 


Jong. But even tle most moderate expectations have been 
disappointed. ‘The Mohmands are the head and front of 


a new rising; and of all the Pathan peoples, the Mohmands 
were perhaps least thought of as likely to cause trouble, 
because they are not usually wanton and aggressive in 
exciting war. ‘To the Zakka Khel fighting is a normal 
pastime, but the Mohmands have proved before now 
that they do not like fighting for its own sake well 
enough to persist against long odds and to serve no 
particular end. The explanations of their rising now 
are various, and possibly not one of them is right, or it 
may be that the true explanation would be composed of 
a little of all of them; we may search in the dark eternally 
and never know the truth. A frontier ferment which 
depends upon the preaching of the mullahs is bound to 
be obscure in its motives. The mullahs are the agents 
of political agitation, and the more they preach the more 
fanatical they become. It is certain that the mullahs 
have been preaching war, because the war spirit cannot 


| 
India is wise in not assuming that the trouble will pass 
away. Even if the flame of fanaticism is dim, it ina 
flash out again and set the whole frontier ablaze. 82 
James Willcocks has returned to Peshawar only to 
organise his army, and if more serious war is offered 
to us, he ought to have an instrument ready for any 
emergency. ‘I'he chances of being able to deal prompt 
and sound blows exactly where we wish increase with 
every frontier campaign ; our army is a more efficient 
machine for that purpose than ever before, and our 
knowledge of the ways of Pathans is a progressive 
science. Therefore we do not contemplate a very 
grave campaign even at the worst. The worst would 
happen if the Amir, by refraining from all intervention 
sanctioned in effect the enterprise of the Afghans who 
have been joining the Mohmands, or who are about to 
join them, and if the Mahsuds—the most pugnacious of 
the Waziris—happened to add at the same time a few 
more to their long list of provocations. This conjunction 
of misfortunes is possible, and must be faced. Reports 
say that the Waziris never possessed so many arms 
as now. 

But although the Indian Government ought to have, 
and we believe will have, an army equal to any challenge, 
it does not follow that we ought to listen to the heroic 
suggestions which are always made at times like these for 
throwing a stronger arm over the tribesmen’s country, 
Lord Curzon’s temperate frontier policy has worked as well 
as we can expect any policy to work in those imperfect 
Of course, it is said that the very brevity of the 
recent Campaign against the Zakka Khel was an evil,— 
that the withdrawal of the British troops within a few 
days of entering the enemy’s country has been taken 
as a sign of weakness. For our part, we may confess 
that we have no real hope of meeting the state 
of mind which interprets a crushing blow as a sign 
of weakness. Natives in that state of mind, if they 
were deprived of one delusion, would certainly find 
another. Political logic might make out a case for an 
indefinitely protracted campaigu, but for ourselves we 
believe in the prompt enjoyment of the fruits of military 
skill. Politicians who think that the wild and incalculable 
actions of the tribesmen can be anticipated cannot stop 
short of accepting a thoroughgoing forward policy. That 


regious. 





be disseminated in any other way. But it is quite 
another question whether the mullahs are the final 
cause of this war. We fancy that the mullah cry 
is a little overdone. In Somaliland, where a great deal 
of anxiety and expense was caused to us by a mullah, 
we called him mad,—which might, for all we know, have 
been regarded by him as a curious reflection on our own 
sanity. ‘The mullah theory assumes now that the 
Mohmands were preached into a frenzy in order that they | 
might co-operate with the Zakka Khel, and that, owing to | 
the shortness of the campaign, they were left with a fine | 
fury on their hands and with no object on which to expend 
it. But as their fury had to be appeased, an object had 
to be found. ‘They therefore made a raid, captured and | 
killed some Hindus on the British side of the frontier, and 
called upon other tribesmen to join them. In fact, the | 
mullahs, having started them, could not stop them, although 
there was no real reason for going on. ‘This explanation 
leaves out of the reckoning the curious and rather con- 
tradictory fact that the preparations of the Mohmands, 
and of the Afghans who have joined them, show a certain 
forethought which has not been observed before in border 
warfare. The supply and transport services have a distinct 
organisation, and the stock of ammunition could not be so 
large if it had not been accumulated for a long time. 
Already the Mohmands, having suffered a considerable 
loss in their first regular action, have drawn in their horns, 
but it is not at all certain that the unrest will not spread. 
It is the sympathisers with the Mohmands who may give 
us the serious work in the long run. In 1897 it was the 
Mohmands who joined the other tribesmen, although their | 
lands had not been in any way threatened. But hot and | 
impetuous as they were in their first onslaught on 
Shankargarh, they collapsed, as very buoyant and | 
exalted people sometimes do, at the first sign of 
reverse; and Sir Edmond Elles and Sir Bindon Blood, 
with a fraction of the numbers of the Mohmands, 
marched through their land and punished them till they 
were heartily glad to be left alone. The Government of 








| policy means nothing less than the permanent occupation 
| of 


a savage and barren country inhabited by three 
hundred thousand Pathans, all subject to periodic frenzies. 
No argument could ever induce us to accept the expense, 
the anxiety, and the utter futility of such au undertaking. 
If, as there is reason to suppose, the tribesmen are excited 
now partly by a belief that we mean to invade and annex 
their country, is it likely that they would remain quiet if, 
so far as they could judge (they not being capable of 
appreciating the fine distinctions between annexation and 
military occupation), we did annex it? There is no need 
now to argue the case against the forward policy on the 
grounds of the Russian menace. We always thought that 
peril overstated ; and even if it were not overstated in the 
old days, and even if it had not been greatly abated by the 
recent Anglo-Russian Agreement, we should still believe 
in leaving the rugged frontier regions as much to them- 
selves as possible, as being the best available buffer between 
India and an invading army. Pathans do not, we should 
say, enter intelligently enough into the foreign affairs of 
the Great Powers to have a clear policy as to the 
advisability of helping Russia to attack India. If the 
Russians entered their country, they would probably 
attack them just as they attack us. Russia would 
have to conquer them first before approaching India. 
The forward policy is a policy of smoothing away 
some of these difficulties in front of an invader, 
and putting good military roads in place of difficult 
tracks and perilous ravines and forbidding mountains. 
We shall be told that the occupation of the districts 
between the Indian frontier and the Durand line—the 
districts between the administrative frontier and the 


| theoretical frontier—would not be so great an enterprise 


as we suppose. But experience teaches that there is no 
stopping the flow of military logic. From its own point 
of view it is quite reasonable. The security of one rauge 
of hills requires the occupation of the next; and the 
retention of that second range requires the conquest of a 


third, So it goes on. As Lord Salisbury once said to Lord 
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«Jf you listened to all that soldiers want, you 
asked to consent to the fortification of the moon 

sinst a possible attack on the earth from Mars.” It is 
oy th the policy of the minimum of interference with 
ye: a abe policy of “raid and scuttle,” but the nickname 
= w: sting unless it is pretended that the forward policy 
-~ ld roduce eternal tranquillity. Does any one feel an 
pis a cenable assurance of that ? We understand the 
attractions of schemes for “ finishing off this business once 
poe and putting an end to the nuisance of these raids.” 
Bot the expense and exhausting worry of the enterprise 
would only be matched by its inadequacy. Pathans, what- 
ever we do, will be raiders so long as they remain Pathans. 
It is useless to argue as though they were something else. 
Incidentally, we cannot help remarking that the very 
difficulties of our frontier policy are the measure of the 
protection we give to India. Suppose that we were not in 
India, there would be nothing to prevent the condition of 
the frontier, with all its tribal groupings and oppositions, 
its raidings and rapine, spreading south and becoming 
the normal condition of the country. 


Cromer : 
would be 





MR. ROOSEVELT ON THE MISUSE OF WEALTH. 

4 R. ROOSEVELT plays an exceptional and a very 
M useful part in the formation of public opinion. 
The singular frankness which characterises some of his 
shown in any position but 
that which he actually holds. A King necessarily speaks 
with reserve upon almost every question that 
before him. Even the Czar has to consider the effect of 
what he may say on the tasks which he has imposed on 
his Ministers; and Sovereigns more fettered by Constitu- 
tional limitations find their highest wisdom in leaving 
the expression of opinion on public matters to those who 
are responsible for the conduct of them. Still less is the 
French President his own master in point of speechi- 
making. In the first instance, he is as much the repre- 
sentative of a particular party as the Prime Miuister 
himself, and in what in France seems the highly un- 
likely event of a sudden swing of the pendulum, it 
is probable that he would not long outstay the politicians 
who placed him in his high office. This is not a position 
likely to suggest or encourage freedom of utterance. The 
President of the United States suffers from none of these 


speeches could hardly be 
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disadvantages. He is the elected representative, no doubt, 
of one of the two great parties which divide the American 
democracy; but his Ministers are of his own choosing, 
and his relations with the Legislature have none of the 
jutimacy which characterises those of a party leader to 
his Parliamentary supporters. No living ruler is so little 
responsible to any judgment but his own. He speaks, 
indeed, with the authority conferred on him by millions 
of votes; but he speaks also with the freedom born of 
the knowledge that when he lays down his office he passes 
out of active political life, and leaves his words to be 
judged by their own intrinsic value. 

Mr. Roosevelt’s latest Message to Congress is the most out- 
spoken even of the remarkable series to which it belongs. 
The subject is one that he has often handled,—the misuse 
of wealth by that small section of the community which 
possesses it in exceptional amounts. The special form of 


this misuse against which his attack is directed is of course | 
| you do not so order it as to prevent others from doing the 


his old enemy the Trusts. The President sees clearly that 
the “tasteless and extravagant luxury” which is sometimes 
associated with great riches can give no real pleasure to 
any one. A man who is able to gratify every fancy that 
occurs to him inevitably finds that the process yields enjoy- 
ment so long as it is new, but no longer. The multipli- 
cation of pleasures becomes in the end a tight against the 


depressing influences of custom, and in this contest custom | 


always wins. 
that which comes from the use of power and the control 
of men. A gigantic Trust is a machine for riding down 
every rival whom you have not enlisted in your own 
enterprise, and in the sleepless watchfulness which 
the conduct of vast speculations demands there is a 
large store of intellectual enjoyment. But it is enjoy- 
ment that of necessity belongs only to the few. Here and 
there, no doubt, great business capacity is an hereditary 
quality, and the third generation is us eager to add to 
its possessions as the first was to start collecting them. 
But instances of this kind are rare. More commonly the 


The one joy which remains to the end is | 


undertaking by which the fortune was made no longer 
gives either employment or interest to the descendants of 
those who made it. They are thrown back on the “ nominal 
pleasures” which Mr. Roosevelt denounces as so un- 
deserving of the name they bear. This is the kind of 
wealth that does so much to encourage Socialism. When 
private ownership is regarded simply as ministering to 
luxury, which is not saved from being mischievous by the 
fact that it is often idiotic, when self-indulgence has made 
the body “soft” and the face “ hard and cruel ”’—these are 
touches in Mr. Roosevelt's picture—when the family takes 
no root in the country, and the son is a fool and the 
daughter a foreign Princess, and when the rich man can 
poiut to no one who is really happier for the money he 
has squandered, the ground is cleared for the gospel of 
public ownership. Why, ask those who preach it, should 
the State tolerate the existence of wealth by which no one 
benefits when there are so many fields of enterprise lying 
unused for any higher purpose than the demoralisation of 
its possessors? Let the community resume the rights 
which it alone can be sure of using for the real good of 
individual men and women. Let us, in fact, save the 
millionaire from himself. 


Those who have no belief in this way out of the diffi- 
culty—who have, indeed, a firm conviction that to take 
it would only perpetuate the same evils—will feel most 
sympathy with President Roosevelt's attack. It 
impossible for the possessor of vast wealth to be merely 
useless. If he does nothing worse than neglect every 
opportunity that his riches give him, he has put arguments 
into the mouth of every Socialist writer or speaker. It is 
true that these arguments leave out of sight two very 
important facts,—that unless the owner locks up his 
money in a safe and takes out just much as is 
wanted to supply each day’s waste, it must be profitably 
used by others, though not by him; and that we have 
uo certainty that the men who in a Socialist community 
would have the management of the public purse would 
not repeat under different names and by different methods 
the same wealth-wasting process. If the useless rich man 
could be got rid of in any way which would not make those 
who would take his place equally, if differently, hurtful to 
the community, we should see him disappear with entire 
composure. But this is what we have no right to count 
on. A state of things in which every man shall be left free 
to employ bis money as he chooses, while at the same time 
proper precautions are taken to ensure that he shail choose 
nothing which does not promote the general good, cannot 
exist outside Utopia. We are perpetually confronted by 
the necessity of tolerating many questionable, or less than 
questionable, uses of liberty because we cannot retain the 
possession of it at any less cost. ‘The State cannot dictate 
to the rich man how he shall bring up his son, or to 
whom he shall marry his daughter, or how much money 
he shall spend on building palaces or giving entertain- 
ments in which the one element of pleasure is the thought 
that never before has so much money been spent on a 
single meal. At least it cannot take ia hand the 
ordering of these things unless it is prepared to bring 
them under some general prohibition which will be found 
in practice to forbid outlays which no reasonable person 
wishes to discourage. Liberty, if it means anything, means 
freedom to order your life for yourself (so long, that is, as 


is 
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like) ; and mankind is so ready to be wise for other people 
that it is not safe to give the least encouragement to the 
exercise of this dangerous faculty. Consequently, we can 
but wonder that very rich men so easily let slip occasions 
of doing public service which, properly employed, would, we 
honestly believe, give them more real pleasure thanany which 
their present expenditure can give them. The field is a large 
one, and it is limited to no one country. Great wealth is 
almost always cosmopolitan in its origin, and there is no 
reason why it should be spent at home if the owner prefers 
to spend it abroad. If the rich man dislikes the English 
climate or English habits, let him live in the Riviera, or on 
the Italian lakes, or in Africa. All that we would ask of him 
is that the neighbourhood he chooses should be the better 
for his preference. If this is too much to expect, if he 
cannot endure being obliged to live for any length of time 
in one place, let him become a beneficent wanderer, and, 
in really fine buildings, in well-eudowed hospitals or 
other charities, in the prompt execution of public works 
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for which the State cannot at present find money, 


leave evidences of his passage which shall endure in the 
recollection of his momentary neighbours long after it bas 
Whether Mr. Roosevelt’s sermon 
will make any converts we do not know; but it is so far 
like other and more commonplace sermons that, if it were 


faded from his own. 


but translated into action, those whom it had influenced 
would be the first to recognise how much they had gained 
by laying it to heart. The consciousness that you 
have so used your wealth as to benefit instead of 
injuring others, that you have made the countries in 
which you lived or the towns in which you have stayed 
the better for vour residence or your visit, that you have 
shown the world that private property may be used for 
the general good as truly as though it belonged to the 
community, has in it more solid elements of enjoyment 
than such retrospects as those from which Mr. Roosevelt 
would save his countrymen. 
to be reconstructed, collections to be properly housed, 
dependents to be made happy, wealth has uses which may 
give all its possessors a kind of pleasure which as yet only 
some of them have tasted. If Mr. Roosevelt's Message 
could but make rich men believe this, the service he has 
now done his countrymen would be greater than all that 
have gone before it. 








THE DISCIPLINE OF THE NAVY. 

YITHIN three weeks the Navy has suffered three grave 
accidents from collision. The third involved the loss 

of only one life; but the other two—the wrecks of the 
destroyer ‘Tiger’ and the ‘Gladiator ’—will be 
reckoned among the major tragedies of the Naval Service. 
The sinking of the ‘Tiger’ was just part of the price which 
bas to be paid for efficiency. Although every accident of the 
sort is seen, when evidence is called at the inquiry, to have 
been in a sense avoidable, yet every one knows that the 
margin of safety in night manceuvres is so narrow that in 
practice accidents never will be avoided,—at least not so long 
as young officers are daring enough to satisfy the liking of 
their superiors for enterprise. The‘ Tiger’ had delivered an 
attack on a ship, and nothing remained for her to do but to 
get clear away as quickly as might be. When ships are 
steaming fast at night without lights it is so extraordinarily 
difficult to say precisely what the course of one ship is as seen 
from another that destroyers habitually turn away from the 
looming mass they have just attacked in as sharp a curve as 
possible. But the ‘Tiger’ ran right on and through the line 
of advancing ships, against one of which she bad just dis- 
charged her imaginary torpedo, and in so doing was cut in 
halves. Whatever the explanation—and there may have been 
some unanswerable reason for what happened—we shall 
probably never know it. The sinking of the * Gladiator’ was 
very different. Here was no misfortune of mancuvres such 
as claimed both the ‘ Tiger’ and the ‘Gala.’ The ‘ Gladiator’ 
was steaming up the Solent towards Spithead when, in the 
midst of a snowstorm that blotted out all clear vision of the 
narrow channel, she was suddenly cut down by the American 
liner ‘St. Paul’ outward bound. There was no time to avert 
the calamity. It was already inevitable when both ships 
took shape out of’ the fog of snow with that swift 
suddenness which every sailor of any experience knows only 
too well. The ‘Gladiator’ was a doomed ship from the 
moment of the shock. It was only a question of minutes 
whether she could be got to shoal-water before she sank. She 
rolled over almost as she touched hottom, and the only con- 
solation is that the loss of life was much smaller than it would 
have been if she had been struck in deep water outside the 
Needles. It was a strange irony that this ship which was 
built with a ram, and designed originally with special powers 
of manceuvring in order that she might be able to make use 
of it, was herself rammed and sent to the bottom by a merchant- 


cruiser 


ship. 
are not common. 
years was that in which the P. and O. ‘ Ravenna 
Japanese cruiser ‘ Chishima.’ 

All the three recent wrecks produced those demonstra- 
tions of calm and self-possessed courage which have 
long distinguished the British Navy. One of the stokers 
who was saved from the ‘Gladiator’ described what he 


Perhaps the best remembered in recent 
* sunk the 


So long as there are cities | 


es 
remembered of the accident in these words :—« Many of ug 
were below having our grog, when suddenly, without the 
slightest warning, we were thrown clean across the other side 
of the ship. Before we could regain our balance the ship had 
given such a list that it was quite uphill work to get to the 
gangway. We could see immediately that we had been ron 
into, for another vessel's bow had crashed through us and one 
poor fellow was killed on the spot. Wecould see that another 
ship had come right into our mess-room, and we had to 
struggle for the top deck as fast as we could. There wag no 
time for thinking. The order came, ‘Man boats,’ but several 
were jammed as the result of the collision. As our Vessel 
listed to starboard we climbed up the port side, steering clear 
of the rolling guns and gear. It was a difficult job. When 
we had scrambled up the side of the ship which was free from 
| water we held fast until boats came and took us ashore in 
parties. Several men plunged into the sea and swam for it, 
others got on board the ‘St. Paul,’ for it was a desperate 
situation. It was a lucky job we were not out to sea.” 
Imagine what it means to go about one’s business when the 
ship is palpably rolling over like that. For those in the 
engine-room it is worse than for all the rest,—they are 
trapped; and it must require a consummate degree of 
self-mastery to remain in the trap, read off the orders as 
they are communicated from the bridge, and carry them 
out promptly and faithfully. Yet this was done. The 
‘Gladiator's’ after-boilers appear to have been smashed, but 
the forward engines were kept going and were worked at full 
speed till the ship rolled over, and the water poured in and 
overwhelmed men and engines together. of the 
‘Gladiator's’ seamen were thrown into the sea at the first 
shock ; others jumped in as she rolled over; but most of them 
swam back and scrambled on to her overturned keel. And 
then with a spirit which the high wind and icy seas did not 
cbill they sang “Sons of the Brave.” According to one story, 
a seaman swung himself up by the chains on to the bows of 
the ‘St. Paul’ while she was still locked to the ‘ Gladiator,’ 
Reaching the deck of the liner, he saluted as though to report 
his arrival on board, and then suddenly thinking that he had 
acted without orders, he exclaimed: “Good God, what will 
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my captain say?” With those words he slid back on to the 
deck of the sinking ‘Gladiator.’ If that story is not true, we 
fancy it easily might have been, for the discipline of the Navy 
is a very compelling and potent fact. Discipline may be 
expelled for a moment from individuals, but, like Nature, it 
will return surely enough. 

The commander of the ‘Gladiator, as all the accounts say, 
“was the last to leave the ship.” Those words have a splendidly 
familiar sound. An account of a shipwreck would bardly be 
complete without them, and yet there is hardly a shipwreck—in 
the Navy certainly—of which they are not used with absolute 
truth. Perhaps the origin of the unquestioned tradition that 
the captain ought to be the last to leave his ship was in the 
responsibility for property. ‘The Government, or the owners 
of a vessel, expected their chief representative to do his best 
for their interests up till the last moment. Whatever its 
origin, the custom is now indistinguishable from a recognition 
of the rule that the captain must set an example of self- 
possession and save all lives before his own. His own is 
probably the most precious; but that does not matter. Ina 
battleship in collision the Marines automatically load with 
ball cartridge and go to their positions. But would it ever be 
necessary for them to fire on panic-stricken men who were 
disobeying orders? There is not a single record of disaster 
in the British Navy which makes us think so. The discipline 
of the Navy is what it is because our ships have been kept at 
The conditions of peace for sailors 
The struggle 
with the elements is unceasing, and the dangers of manceuvres 
are at least equal to those of many campaigns for which 
medals distributed in the Army. The perils are as 
various as they are numerous. The ‘ Captain’ “turned turtle” 
for no better reason than that she was an experimental 
ship; the ‘ Victoria’ was a victim of the dangerous, but 
necessary, “ gridiron” movement; the destroyer ‘ Cobra’ broke 
her back in the North Sea through some sagging or hogging 
strain, because the desire to save weight had resulted in a 
fatal economy of strength. These are only examples; but in 
them all the sacrifice has been made dutifully and without 
fuss. Sir George Tryon, however much in error as to his 


sea and not in barbour. 
are almost the same as the conditions of war. 
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calculations, was a true representative of the spirit of his 
Service when he quietly waved his farewell on the bridge of 
the ‘ Victoria’ after she had been rammed by the ‘ Camper- 
down,’ and went down with his telescope under his arm. And 
the discipline of superior officers, let us remember, has to 
survive an even harder test than that of the officers and men 
under them. The supreme officer is a law unto himself in his 
ship. He is not like the stoker who, though in a trap, has 
been definitely told to stay there. He is not like the sentry 
at Pompeii. If be ordered himself to go, he would probably be 
able to find many reasons for his act. 

Now, in this long-established and, as it were, hereditary 
discipline of the Navy which makes a man (like him who is 
said to have climbed on board the ‘St. Paul’) more afraid to 
appear insubordinate than to face death, is there not some- 
thing worth studying by those who have nothing to do with 
the Navy? It may be said that discipline is necessary for a 
fighting Service, but not necessary elsewhere in the same 
degree. No doubt that is true; but, for ourselves, we cannot 
read the unvarying records of cool in naval 
catastrophes without feeling that such self-command would 
be good for all the purposes and in all the relations of life. 


heroism 


Are we not becoming a little too much afraid that in exacting 
discipline we are checking individuality ? What individuality 
when achieved by a process of indulgence or coaxing is much 
better than the subordination of self taught and practised in 
the Navy? And that spirit for the supreme ends of the Navy 
is, of course, more valuable than all the wonders of ship- 
building combined :— 
“Vain mightiest fleets of iron framed, 
Vain those all-shattering guns, 
Unless proud England keep untamed 
The spirit of her sons.” 





“THE WORLD WITHIN THE WORLD.” 
. ooo enjoys literary criticism welcomes a new 


book by Mr. Stopford Brooke, and no one who| 


reads “A Study of Four Poets” (London: Sir 


Sons, 6s. net) will be disappointed. 


and 
deal with Clough, Matthew Arnold, and Rossetti; the last, and 


considerably the longest, with William Morris. No one, as 
Mr. Stopford Brooke admits, could “bring together on the 
same plane of thought or imagination” the poetry of these 
four men. Morris and Rossetti stand apart. “ The 
different, the landscape different, the manner of thinking and 
feeling different, the subjects different, the methods and the 
aims of art different, the inspiration drawn from different 
sources.’ Clough and Arnold represent “the unbridled 
thinking and unmixed self-consciousness ” of the time. 
” and “all the wavering and uncertainty” 
“Doubt where all 


air is 


the confused trouble 
of the age find expression in tieir verse. 
is double” casts its shadow over their work. 
theology in its relation to life, even more than love, the 
subject-matter of their poetry.” But “ Morris and Rossetti 
carried poetry into another atmosphere, in which the personal 
soul was made of less importance.” They were not influenced 
to any great extent by the emotions of the world around them. 
They founded no school. The phase of the poetic art which 
“an interlude. It bad no children, or none 
of any importance. Its apartness from the present made it 
delightful, but it condemned it to sterility.” This interlude 
was, to Mr. Stopford Brooke's thinking, of philosophic no less 
than of literary importance. “It is well that we should 
know,” he writes,—“ and especially those who think sceptical 
criticism so vitally important, and science and its discoveries 
and the analytic intellect with its nose on facts, the master- 
powers of the world at whose footstool all should bow; and 
conclusions established by pure reasoning as the only truths ;— 
that there are still a men in this manifold 
world of ours who do not care one straw for all these matters,” 
for whom “they might as well be discussed in Sirius.” 
“These persons, even in these extremes,” he says, “it is to be 
They provide a counterpoise to the 


they represent was 


whole class of 


hoped will not diminish. 
tyrannies of the scientific intellect, they keep up the balance 
of power in human life. Silently, for they make no noise and 
only live their lives, they lead men into worlds where they can 
rest; and even in ignorance and poverty find inward wealth 


and joy and sweet content.” 


| Orders. 








observation, and compares with it as creation compares with 
criticism. 

From the time that he left the University William Morris 
consciously determined not to live his life in the world of 
the actual. The key of culture opened a door for him into 
woat Mr. Stopford Brooke calls “ the world within the world.” 
There are other keys, but this perhaps turns the most easily. 
Pure genius can always find a way in without the help of 
books, and aspiration in that truest form which we call senti- 
mentality can hardly keep outside. But no man can make 
himself either a genius or a sentimentalist. They are born. 
As a boy he had been intended for the ministry, as had his 
friend Burne-Jones. At the University they both decided 
that their condition of mind did not allow of their taking 
By Morris, Mr. Stopford Brooke leads us to under- 
stand, the decision was not arrived at without pain. Like 
Keats, he cried in his heart: “My world is disenchanted. 
Where shall I find loveliness? Where does Beauty sleep ? 
There is the healing of humanity; there is truth.” Hence- 
forward “the present disappeared from these men,” but 
most of all from Mortis, who “ went, as if it were round the 
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| corner, to live, and move, and have his being in the thirteenth 
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and fourteenth centuries.” For years be had studied the 
scenery of the world of his choice. His historical knowledge 
set those limits to fancy which alone render fancy real. 
He was able to live, as it were, an “active life in another 
world,” for the atmosphere he created by an effort of mind 
was not entirely imaginary. “ Ever since he was a boy he 
had studied the architecture, the clothing, the manners, the 
agriculture, the war-customs and the monastic 
life, the manuscripts, the ways of writing and illumination, 
the furniture, the dresses, the colours of armour and heraldry, 
the houses, huts, and castles of that ancient time.” Even his 
power of mental abstraction could not, of course, keep Lim 
wholly outside his day. “He knew what was around him, 
and it formed behind bis imagined life a dim background of 
horror and hatefulness which sent into his heart waves of 
They seemed to come from far away, to 


weapons, 


distress and pain. 
knit him up with a dreadful story, to bring unreality into the 
happy life he lived—so that be could not tell which life was 
the true one, which was the dream, and which the reality.” 
Continued life in “the world within the world” is morally 
It is evident that Morris's view of things as they 
As beauty became more and 


expensive. 
are became painfully distorted. 
more a dream, reality became more and more a nightmare. 
In middle life pity called him effectually into the present ; but 
so strong was his instinct to escape that be threw himself 
once more beyond the present into an imaginary Utopia, 
and a possible future took the place of the past. His 
periods of awakening were never uninterrupted. He feared 
them as his hero feared “the dreadful dawn,” and might not 
move “lest morn should bring the world and slay his love.” 
Yet all this while he was a successful tradesman,—a fact upon 
which, we think, Mr. Stopford Brooke dwells too little; but 
he is writing of the poet, not of the manufacturer. 

Is it true to say that there is still a large class of men who 
turn deliberately away from the things of the present? 
Probably there are more than appear at first sight. Perhaps 
the necessity for specialisation which is so characteristic of 
our age fosters the tendency. For how many specialising 
scbolaurs is their work a perpetual voyage of discovery in “ t! 
world within the world,” and how many to whom want of 
leisure forbids scholarship read, learn, and study that they 
may have bricks to build with and colours to paint with in 
those delightful hours when they, tov, like William Morris, go 
“round the corner” into “the world within the world.” Are there 
not crowds of people whom the cultivated consider inartistic 
who yet in an indiscriminate way love the arts simply because 
they offer an escape from the present,—a temporary escape, 
we mean, a recreation, not an asylum? Music and pictures 
let them into “the world within the world.” In a land of day- 
dreams they wander away from the present,—dreams as dis- 
jointed and inexplicable as those of the night, as quickly and 
irretrievably forgotten, but far more beautiful and refreshing 
As for the poor and ignorant folk who, Mr. Stopford Brooke 
tells us, find in fancy a consolation and a sweet content, it is 
not easy to imagine how this can be. On the other hand, he 
may know of such. It is so difficult for the cultivated to 


ee 


After all, imagination is a] come near to the ignorant, whether they are rich or poor. 
more distinctively human power than the power of correct ! Sometimes, however, they do show upon their faces and in 
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their bearing a happiness which seems as though it could not 
be the outcome of their surroundings, and for which religion 
will not always offer any explanation,—a happiness which the 
concentration of the whole mind upon money-getting, whether 
the money be a pound a week or a hundred thousand a year, 
must inevitably destroy. 
All children know the way to “the world within the world.” 
It is possible, therefore, that among all sorts and conditions of 
men there are some who never cease to go there. Morris 
realised that the power of deliberate dreaming is a childish 
power retained in full measure by the few, a power which, 
while it is allied to genius, in some sense retards 
development :— 
“ Children we twain are, saith he, late made wise, 
In love, but in all else most childish still, 
And seeking still the pleasure of our eyes, 
And what our ears with sweetest sounds may fill.” 
All great men are to be met occasionally in “the world within 
the world.” All sentimentalists and some artists live there 
always. Those who make it their home lack courage, be they 
never so great or so small. In that world no one is concerned 
with vital issues :— 
“ Death have we hated, knowing not what it meant; 
Life have we loved, through green leaf and through sere, 
Though still the less we know of its intent: 
The Earth and Heaven through countless year on year, 
Slow changing, were to us but curtains fair, 
Hung round about a little room, where play 
Weeping and laughter of man’s empty day.” 
To the men of genius who have chosen to live within these 
curtains we all owe gratitude. They explain nothing. They 
remain outside the battle, but they certainly refresh the men 
of war. William Morris thus described before bis death his 
long sojourn in “the world within the world” :— 
“T am old and have seen 
Many things that have been; 
Both grief and peace 
And wane and increase. 
No tale I tell 
Of ill or well, 
But this I say, 
Night treadeth on day, 
And for worst and best 
Right good is rest.” 





AN APRIL BLIZZARD. 

_. weather of April deserves, if not a tribute, a record. 

It was the worst and coldest April known for years. 
The first three weeks were a succession of bitter winds from 
the north-east, but the cold weather culminated in Easter 
week in an almost continuous fall of snow, for which, 
coming so late in the month, there is no parallel in English 
weather annals. The week began on Easter Sunday, with 
snow, hail, sleet, sun, and wind in turns. All Easter Monday 
a rough north-easter blew snow-clouds and sunshine at 
intervals, but after that the wind turned and came fitfully 
from the west. On Thursday it was back again in the north- 
east with heavy rain, and about six in the evening the snow 
set in steadily. It was inches deep the next morning, and lay 
sparkling in a blazing sun on the tree-branches like the 
filigree silver of an old-fashioned valentine. In the sun, of 
course, it could not last, but in the shade it lay unmelted till 
nightfall, and at night came another heavy fall, driving back 
on a bitterly cold south-west wind. Snow sometimes rides up 
on a south-west wind in winter, but such a fall as that of 
Friday night and Saturday morning in Easter week on a 
south-wester contradicts all reasoning. That fall, here and 
there, was melted by rain, but in the Southern counties, where 
it was heaviest, snow never ceased, and by dusk was falling 
everywhere, so that actually cn Sunday morning it was 
deeper, at all events in the South of England, than on any 
day before. When the weather changed, on the Monday and 
Tuesday, it was a change to heavy rain and floods, especially 
about the Ouse and the Thames Valley. The floods, indeed, 
will probably do even more damage than the snow. 

The damage done by the snow and wind, and the frost 
which followed the snow, will probably prove to be local rather 
than widespread. In counties in the West of England, where 
the fruit-blossom is further forward than in the East and North, 
the cherry and plum trees must have suffered severely, and 
the pear-blossom, though not as fully out as in ordinary years, 
in many orchards has been ruined. But tbat is not the case 





everywhere. In other parts of the country the fruit-trees, 
when the first snow came, had hardly burst their buds out of 
their winter jackets, and the snow, when it fell, actually pre- 
vented the frost from doing further harm. In many orchards 
near London the blizzard set its white counterpane on fruit. 
trees which were little nearer blossoming than they had 
looked in March. It was not until after the snow had gone 
that the few warm and sunny days which ended the month 
contrived to set a touch of chalky-green in the apple-trees, 
and blanched the boughs of the plums and pears. Damage 
to fruit-crops, however, can be local when other damage 
is almost universal. There were probably more lambs Jost 
in Easter week than in the months between Christmas and 
May. The losses and difficulties of gamekeepers in exposed 
parts of the country have been greater than they have 
had to meet for years. Eggs laid by wiid pheasants in 
nests that have not been sheltered from the snow and 
frost have been spoiled; and in the pens where the birds 
caught up for breeding ought to be laying regularly the keeper 
has been lucky to find one egg where be would naturally have 
had three. To game-farmers, when eggs are fetching a 
shilling apiece, a drop from a thousand to three hundred eggs 
a day is a serious matter. One of the most melancholy of 
losses, from the point of view of many others besides the 
game-preserver, is the number of young leverets which must 
have died in the snow. An old bare will lie in her form in 
the snow, and even melt the snow round her warm body; but 
a leveret is not so hardy. 

Perhaps the strangest of all the strange features of this 
exceptionally late spring has been the delay in the arrival of 
the summer migrant birds. In an ordinary year the wheatear 
and the chiffchaff, two of the earliest of spring visitors, are 
followed early in April by the martins and the swallow; and 
even before the swaliow is dipping his pointed wings in the 
trout-streams and the duck-ponds on the village green, the 
cuckoo has called from the grey ash branches that double, 
joyous cry to which men and women stood to listen before 
the Greek made his proverb about the swallow. One cuckoo 
does make a summer, if a swallow does not, and this 
year the swallow was seen in England before March 
was out; so were the chiffchaff and the wheatear and 
the martin. But then came a blank, and the columns 
of the Field, to which faithful observers send their earliest 
possible announcements, were silent for a week. Last Satur. 
day there were fresh reports; the second week in April bad 
added the whitethroat, the redstart, and the wryneck, the 
“euckoo’s mate.” But the cuckoo remained unrecorded. 
Possibly it had been heard before the fourth week in the 
month, but it had not been chronicled; most people probably 
heard the cuckoo and the wryneck for the first time this year 
about April 27th. That is full three weeks later than in an 
average year, and the nightingale, perhaps, in many places 
will not have been heard in April at all. In such strange 
seasons what becomes of the host of our summer visitors 
checked on their passage north? Where do the frail, slight 
bodies light for rest and food, or can they rest, and do they 
find food? Possibly some instinct tells them, long before the 
snow darkens our Northern sky, that it will be unsafe to leave 
their winter quarters; perhaps the strong impulse which urges 
their hearts to the cool English uplands and thickets never 
uprises for the main army until it is safe to move. But the 
vanguard moves, and its losses must be heavy. Many must 
drown, blown out of their course; many, probably, arrive 
famished and can find none of the insect food which ought to 
be waiting for them; and four days and nights of deep snow 
in April must kill thousands, even, of the young of the bardy 
birds which stay with us during the winter. It is difficult to 
think that a spring migrant could be left alive. Perhaps 
such losses ought not, after all, to be regarded as appalling. 
Nature has her own inscrutable ways of maintaining ber even 
balances of life and increase of species; it may be that in 
some dark, right way the death of thousands of small birds 
in an April blizzard helps her to another, greater project 
beyond. 

Of springing outdoor life, apparently paralysed and broken 
hopelessly by heavy snow, the life of the flower-garden is the 
sturdiest and most resilient. Except for the buoyant ligbt 
of a million wet crystals whitening the lawns and the roses, 
anything more depressing than a spring garden deep in 
snow it would be difficult to conceive. The daffodils have 
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aren Hyacintbs, bent and twisted, loll over the edges of 


the garden bed on the vanished grass; the great Crown 
Imperial fritillaries curve like the stoutest and greenest of 
fishing-rods, in an are which looks as if breaking were certain: 
priar-roses, unsupported by stakes or wire fences, stoop head 
to the ground ; rhododendrons, weakest and woodiest of border 
shrubs, droop under weighing plates and panels of snow; 
delphiniums, than which no April plant grows more strongly 
nor on more hollow a stem, curve to impossible angles,—and, 
indeed, the delphinium snaps, and must snap. The weight of 
melting snow is too much for it; the dry, powdery drift, 
slowly added and accumulating by infinitely small burdens, 
would not break it; the cells of the stalk stretch to astonishing 
lengths and breadths under a gradual test. But melting 
under sudden heat alters the weight of the burden and the 
texture of the half-frozen cells, and the yellow-green, sappy 
étraw of the plant topples over. But the unbappiness of the 
bent, miry blossoms passes with extraordinary safeness and 
certainty. A higher mounting sun sends the lessening snow 
burdens flopping loudly on the empty mould under the trees; 
in the flower-borders the white, drifted piles melt at all the 
corners and edges, and slide noiselessly to the roots of the 
lupins and the tulips. The daffodils are flat for an hour, and 
then some new, striving sap rushes from the quickened bulb 
and straightens them in the heat again; bees swarm out of the 
hive and hum happily over the white arabis, and the sunlight 
of an afternoon sets the snow of the morning back among 
memories of a distant winter. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 





THE MANCHESTER ELECTION. 
[To tae Eprtor or tux **Srecrator,” } 

Sir,—I do not think that the result of the North-West Man- 
chester election is such a blow to Free-trade as many of your 
contemporaries would have us believe. The fact is, Mr. 
Churebill and his supporters have not offered us the genuine 
article, and as business men we have declined to trade. In 
this contention I think the greatest damage was done by the 
brilliant speeches of the Chancellor of the Exchequer, not 
because his presence at the contest was a breach of good taste, 
but because the wild promises of a responsible Minister 
thoroughly brought home to the more cautious of us that if 
the Unionist Party were making a straightforward attack 
upon the citadel of true Free-trade, the Liberal Party were 
certainly undermining it. Mr. Lloyd George advocated under 
a thin disguise (with the example of Japan before us 
the nationalisation of railways to avoid competition in 
the carriage of our merchandise to the markets where 
we must meet with unrestricted foreign competition in 
the sale of it. The working-day of miners must be 
compulsorily shortened, and the output of coal (the “ breath 
in the nostrils” of our Lancashire trade) thereby restricted ; 
money must be found for old-age pensions, &c. ; and all these 
wild schemes were advocated by the very Minister whose 
Department we have hitherto looked upon as the great safe- 
guard against extravagant legislation of this type. Protection 
as Protection might be tried and rejected. Protection brought 
about by Labour restrictions, railway nationalisation, and the 
pauperisation of the working classes would necessarily remain. 
According to the Chancellor of the Exchequer, Free-trade is 
the “alpha,” but not the “omega,” of the Liberal policy. It 
is the fear of this “omega,” and not faithlessness to the 
“alpha,” which has, I think, caused Manchester to decline the 
honour of being represented by the President of the Board 
of Trade.—I am, Sir, &c., Ww. 

[We believe that our correspondent has accurately stated 
the cause of the defeat of the alleged Free-trade candidate 
at Manchester. The feeling which he tells us prevailed at 
Manchester we are convinced prevails also throughout the 
country. Ministers like Mr. Lloyd George and Mr. Churchill 
cannot be regarded as trustworthy trustees of Free-trade.— 
Ep. Spectator. | 





[To rae Epitor oF tue “ SpecTator.”’| 
Sir,—There are few Manchester Free-traders who are not 
deeply disappointed that Mr. Winston Churchill has ceased to 
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id flat against the mire under the cold, brilliant | be the representative in the House of Commons of North- 


| West Manchester. The first shock of disappointment over, 
| however, those who put the maintenance of Free-trade as the 
basis of their political creed find a great deal in the result 
that serves for consolation. Mr. Joynson-Hicks’s majority of 
429 cannot be claimed as a Protectionist victory in a con- 
stituency which returned a Conservative from 1885 up to 
the Tariff Reform Election of 1906. Had Mr. Churchill 
polled the same number of votes as in 1906 he would have 


been returned. The reduction in the number of votes polled 
for Mr. Churchill cannot be put down to any one cause. The 
Licensing Bill was a very potent one, not from the effect of the 


Bill on those who would be directly affected by its provisions— 
these people with rare exceptions vote for the Conservative 
candidate at all elections—but there is a large professional 
class connected with brewery investments on behalf of their 
clients who, although convinced Free-traders, felt it to be 
rather a point of honour not to give a vote which might 
imperil the interests of a client. Ata by-election one can but 
respect such motives. It will be well when the licensing 
question is settled, and ceases to affect matters of Imperial 
policy. Other circumstances hampered Mr. Churchill in his 
gallant fight. The Chancellor of the Exchequer very 
generously came down to assist his colleague,—nothing, 
however, could have been more unfortunate than his 
references to old-age pensions and to the treatment 
of Church of England schools. Mr. Lloyd George's 
remarks must account for many abstentions on the part 
of Free-traders and Churchmen. Surely the result of this 
election will prove to the Government the absolute folly 
of pandering to the Socialists. It should also show them that 
the working classes of Lancashire are sufficiently intelligent 
to see that it is to their own interest, and for the good of the 
country as a whole, to adhere to Free-trade, and that they 
need no bribes to do this,—either of old-age pensions or shorter 
hours. The “Eight Hours Bill” and * Dearer Coal” were 
made to do good service in the cause of Mr. Joynson-Hicks. 
The man who bas to earn a living for a wife and family wants 
high wages, low prices, and low taxation. Free-trade will give 
He sees that Protection and Socialism must result 
in high taxation, high prices, and low wages. If Free-trade is 
to be successfully defended, the Free-Trade League and the 
Free-Trade Union will have to widen their scope and take the 
first step in the formation of a Centre Party, or in the reform 
of the present Liberal Party, so that it may be true to its old 
watchwords of “ Peace, Retrenchment, and Reform.’’—I am, 
Sir, &e., MANCUNIAN, 


him these. 


(To tHe Epiror or tue “ Speprctator.’’] 
Srr,—Judging of the result of the North-West Manchester 
election, I have come to the conclusion that the Free-trade 
issue On its merits had comparatively little to do with Mr. 
Churchill's defeat. Those Free-trade Unionists of the General 
Election in the city wards of the division who voted for Mr. 
Joynson-Hicks this time have not recanted their views at all 
and taken up the Tariff Reform heresy. To say the result of 
the poll is a victory for Tariff Reform is a most audacious 
statement in view of the fact that Mr. Joynson-Hicks and his 
supporters kept the question well in the background. I think 
I know what 1 am talking about, for during the whole course 
of the contest I was actively engaged as Liberal secretary of 
the leading city ward (St. Ann’s) and knew intimately what 


was going on throughout the division. I state unbesitatingly 


| that Tariff Reform has made no headway amongst the bard- 


headed business men of Manchester. The loss of votes in 
reality to Mr. Churchill was in two wards inhabited largely by 
the poorer classes,—viz., St. Clement’s Ward, where Catholic 
priests led voters to the poll against the Government in spite 
of the Nationalists, and “the trade” in St. John’s Ward stood 
ut nothing to secure its ends. The Conservative evening 
paper here (Chronicle) is quite right, according to my know- 
ledge, in saying that the votes recorded were on the Licensing 
Bill and education.—I am, Sir, X&c., 


Strutt Street, Manchester. WILLIAM TATTERSALL. 





[To tue Eprror or tae “Srecraror.”] 
Srr,—I do not think that the result of this election must be 
treated as pointing to any extensive change of opinion in the 
division on the question of Tariff Reform. I agree with a 








statement in the Manchester Guardian of last Saturday that 
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the election “ has not been won by Tariff Reform, but in spite 
of Tariff Reform,” though I disagree with the Guardian as to 


party is not a consistent whole logically deduced from some 
one principle. It is eclectic, not to say syncretic. Perhaps 


: = 
| 


the real explanation. I think that the main explanation of | there is no harm in that: life itself is not always con- 


what bas occurred is the growing anxiety caused by the way 
in which the Government and the party which it leads have 
submitted themselves and yielded to the demands of the 
Labour Members, and by mistrust arising from their apparent 
readiness to embark on Socialistic legislation of an experi- 
mental and dangerous character. The middle classes and 
the higher-grade section of the operative classes have, 
I think,. at last waked up and realised the gravity of 
the situation; and this election is the result. There are 
in Manchester a large number of Conservatives, strongly 
opposed to modern Socialistic ideas and to the type of 
legislation to which those ideas give birth, who are also 
decided Free-traders. I, as one of these, had many a long 
discussion with others in the same position as to our duty in 
1906, and the difficulty has ever since been almost foremost 
in the minds of many of us. In 1908 some of us took the 
course—a weak course, I think—of not voting at all. The 
large majority, however, weighed their fear of Sccialism 
against their fear of Tariff Reform, and voted in accordance 
with what seemed to them to be the smuller balance of danger. 
A number of this body of Conservative Free-traders, 
strongly opposed to Protection, but still more strongly 
opposed to present-day Socialism and its probable future 
developments, as the result of this weighing up, voted Con- 
servative. Thut is what I did. A large number, however, fearing 
Protection even more than they did Socialism, voted Liberal, 
and their votes must have had an important bearing upon 
the result. Since then two years have elapsed, and we have 


had an opportunity of still further studying the attitude of | 


the Government and the Liberal Party towards Labour and 
Socialistic legislation; and this has, I think, caused a large 
proportion of the Conservative Free-traders who in 1906 felt 
it their duty to vote against their party to reweigh the 
alternatives, with the result that they voted last week against 
the Government. Similarly, I suspect (I confess 1 have not 
means of knowledge as to this such as I have as regards the 
attitude of Conservative Free-traders) that, if we could get at 
statistics, we should find that there has been a great body of 
middle-class and upper working-class voters, who were politi- 
cally free, and who two years ago voted Liberal, but who have 
now voted Conservative, mainly on this question of Socialism. 
On this point it is significant that the Socialist candidate, 
who, it was generally anticipated in Manchester, would secure a 
thousand or more votes, only had two hundred and seventy- 
six. The other questions of the day, such as education and 
licensing reform, had, no doubt, their share in the matter, 
but they are not alone sufficient to explain what has occurred, 
and I ain convinced that the governing question of the election 
has, with an enormous number of electors, been that of 
Socialism v. anti-Socialism, and that the fear of Socialistic 
legis!ation has been the main cause of the remarkable change 
in the resuits of the election, as compared with those of 1906. 
—I an, Sir, &e., Rospert W. WILLIAMSON. 
Didsbury, Manchester. 





A PLEA FOR THE REFERENDUM. 


(To tur Eprror or tae “Srecrator.”) 


Srr,—Liberals and Conservatives alike are trying to explain | 


the astonishing change of opinion apparently indicated by the 
recent by-elections. But what if there is no change of opinion 
to explain? Itis quite possible that very few of the electors 
have changed their views on any single subject. A Manchester 
elector agrees with the Liberals, let us say, on Free-trade, 
aud with the Conservatives on education, and maintains his 
opinions consistently. A change of vote does not represent a 
change of his opinion: it represents his idea of the compara- 
tive importance of different questions at different times. He 
may think that Tariff Reform, however bad, would not be so 
bad as the present Education Bill, or some other measure; or 
he may think that though Tariff Reform is in itself the more 
important question, there is at this particular time less imme- 
diate danger of it. 
votes have been changed for reasons such as these. 
result of the elections is amply explained; but who can say 
that the system is satisfactory ? 

The plain truth is that in these days the policy of a great 


There can be no doubt that hundreds of | 
The | 


sistent. But increasing numbers of men are using the eclectic 
method for themselves instead of taking their opinions whole- 
sale from any political party: and probably the result is jp 
most individual cases to reduce, rather than increase, incon- 
sistency. The result on the whole, however, is very different, 
Success in an election now means that one party bas managed 
to get most prominence given to the questions on which most 
of the people agree with it. When in power it proceeds to 
bring forward other measures of its own, many of which 
would certainly not command a majority in the country. The 
| other party gets into power on some of these questions, and 
there ure violent reversals of policy. As time goes on, each 
party takes up more measures which have no logical con. 
nexion with each other, the number of independent voters 
consequently increases, and the swing of the pendulum each 
way grows wider. The only guarantee of continuity of policy 
is the House of Lords ; but even this is only a guarantee for 
the policy of one party. The prospect is not alluring. 

Yet the remedy is perfectly simple. How long must we 
continue either to decide which of our convictions we shall 
vote against, or to disfranchise ourselves altogether? How 
long must we wait before the country is allowed to express its 
will on each important question taken by itself ? Who opposes 
the Do Liberals, if they deserve the name, 
fear to trust the people to decide for themselves? Do they 
think electors are only competent to choose men to decide for 
them? Do Conservatives, if they deserve the name, fear a 
system which has shown, wherever it has been tried, that the 
people are not really fickle, but that their first concern is 
that there shall be no violent changes of policy? Doubtless 
the Referendum will not be acceptable to those reformers, 
whether in tariffs or in temperance, who want to do the people 
good against their will. The only hope for such men in 
England is to get their views accepted by a party which bas 
| succeeded to office on a different question. The Referendum 
| would certainly put an end to this method of reform. But it 
would also put an end to similar methods of obstructing 
reforms which were really desired by the country. Unholy 
alliances would be useless. 

Is,any man really content with the present system, in which 
the fate of a measure, supposed to be for the people's good, 





teferendum ? 





may depend on success in juggling it into one place in the 

election, and afterwards to another in the programme of the 

elected Government ? If any, speak, for him have we offended. 

But many of those who wish for clear issues and honest 

politics are looking forward eagerly to the Referendum.—I 

am, Sir, &e., HAROLD GRAHAM. 
Parkgate Road, Neston, Chester. 


THE UNREST IN INDIA. 





“Sencraron.” ] 


[To THe Eprron or Tie 
Srr,—In the letter you published last Saturday, Mr. Macnicol, 
of Poona, drags in a sneer at me for reasons of his own. To 


myself the thing appears all the more unnecessary because I 
entirely agree with the main purport of his letter, and in all 
that I have written or spoken about India I have urged the 
| Same course that he does. Like I believe that the 
extremist party, always so attractive, is rapidly gaining 
| power, and will continue to gain it until it makes our position 
in India almost impossible, unless we give moderate leaders 
| like Mr. Gokhale and Mr. Lajpat Rai such generous and 
| effectual measures of reform as they can point to with hope. 
At present, as a result of their patient and constitutional 
efforts, they have hardly anything to point to except failures, 
refusals, and acts of suppression. If they are losing influence 
over minds excited and kept in continual irritation by our 
policy for the last four years, the fault is ours. For myself, I 
continue to hope, though with many misgivings, that there 
is still just time to save the situation; but I agree with Mr. 
Macnicol that this can only be done by “ generous and prompt 
measures” such as will “satisfy the reasonable demands of the 
moderate leaders, and associate the people of India in tbe 
government of the country both at the top in the Executive 
| Councils and at the bottom in Village and District Councils.” 
| Talso agree with everything he says about the uselessness of 
‘the Simla proposals now before the country, based, as be 





him, 
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De, 
observes, in the opinion of moderate reformers, upon the 


dly principle of “ Divide and rule.”—I am, Sir, &c., 
aoe 2 Henry W. NEVINSON. 
4 Downside Crescent, Hampstead, N.W. 





[To THe Eprror or THe “ Spectator.” | 
Srr.—As your correspondent writing over the signature of 
v . od , , . ° 
N. Macnicol in last week’s Spectator points out, there is no 
physical crisis in India, and, it may be added, there never can 
be within any time even to he guessed at. Nor is there even 
any apprebension that the masses will ever be talked into the 





smallest feeling of illwill against us by the educated classes. 
Why, then, should we disturb ourselves shout the sedition 
that may be preached in India? Simply because if India is 
made to appear to the world as a country full of the elements 
of disturbance, the capitalist will avoid it. That is the really 
dangerous crisis of the present day, and that is why, in the 
interests of the masses and the country generally, we should 
sternly suppress sedition and deal sharply with riots. And | 
we should do the same in Ireland, partly for the same reason, 
and partly because the evil example set there must tend to 
stimulate seditious activity in India. “He who fears me 
respects me, and he who respects me loves me.” That 
Eastern saying shows the real road to lasting favourable 
appreciation. Weakness is the road to contempt, and there- 
fore to dislike. What can be more despicable than a weak 
Government ?—I am, Sir, Xe., Rospert H. Etttor. 
Alexandra Hotel, Hyde Park Corner. 


(To Tuk EniTor oF THK “SrEcraTon.”] 

Sir —Your correspondent Mr. Muacnicol in the Spectator of 
April 25th takes alarm at certain uspects of the political 
movement in India, and seems to prescribe “the association 
of her people in the government of the country both at the 
top in the Executive Councils and at the bottom in Village 
and District Councils.” 
how far the small supreme Councils can admit further native 
elements, at any rate in quantities to satisfy the reformers, 
without very soon destroying the Indian connexion with the 
Empire ; but Indians already, of course, entirely compose the 


i will not express an opinion as to 





Village Councils so far as these have ever existed or can exist, 
and almost entirely compose the Municipal and District , 
Councils, the Jatter in the form of District and Taluka Local 
Boards for purely local administration. It is too often for- 
gotten at home, as any provincial “ Civil List” will show, 
what an enormous numerical preponderance the Indians 
already hold in the administration of their own country. But 
they are not content with holding some of the reins of 
government. ‘l'hey, rather of them, no doubt 
naturally enough, seek to gain them all, and no humane person 
will contemplate with equanimity the prospect of an inde- 


or some 


pendent India. As soon us one comes to details it proves 
almost impossible to find where one can reduce the present 
without danger to the 


INDIAN OFFICIAL, 


quotum of European “ bureaucrats” 
British connexion.—I am, Sir, &c., 


THE ASSASSINATION OF COUNT POTOCKI. 
{To tHe Eprror oF tue “Spectator.” | 

Srr,—In your issue of April 18th, p. 602, you say: “ There is 
no doubt, we fear, that the Ruthenes bave been a good deal 
oppressed by their fellow-Slavs, the Galician Poles.” I would 
refer your readers who ure interested in the Ruthenes to a 
case reported in the law report of the Times of December 5th, + 
1907. It appears under the title of “ Zackljnski and Others v. 
Polushie and Others.” It was an appeal to the Judicial Com- 
mittee of the Privy Council from a judgment of the Supreme 
Court of Canada reversing decisions of the Supreme Court of 
the North-West Territories and of Mr. Justice Scott, the 
Judge of first instance, before whom the hearing of the case 
bad lasted no less than thirty-three days. 

The questions raised in the suit concerned a congregation 
of Galician peasants settled near Edmonton, in Canada. 
Three of the parties to it were charged with breach of trust in 
regard to certain land acquired by them in fee for the purposes 
of building a church and a manse, and making a burial-ground 
for these Ruthenian peasants. Lord Macnaghten delivered 
the judgment of the Board after a hearing lasting five days, 
and in reviewing the testimony given at the trial he says :— 
“In Galicia, the province from which the settlers came, the 











great bulk of the population is divided pretty equally between 
Poles, or Polaks, as they are sometimes called, and Ruthenians, 
or Little Russians. Held together by the strong hand of the 
Austrian Government, these two sections of the community have 
never become united or ever assimilated. Strangers in race and 
in religion, they keep separate and aloof, each regarding the other 
with jealousy and dislike. ‘For many generations,’ says the 
Revd. Father Philas, a witness for the plaintiffs, who was a 
travelling missionary in Galicia, and knows ‘the whole of it,’ 
there has been a struggle between the Polish and the Little 
Russians, and the latter have been kept down! The Poles toa 
man are Roman Catholics. The Little Russians are, as Father 
Philas tells us, ‘devoted to the religion, rites, and ceremonies of 
the Greek Church. The orthodox Greek religion is proscribed in 
Galicia. For fear of Russian intrigues it is not tolerated there. 
Adherents of the Orthodox Church, as the Ruthenians or Little 
Russians originally were, are liable to be arrested and punished 
if they are suspected of an intention to revert to that faith. As 
a condition of being allowed to use their own liturgy and rites, 
and have their services conducted in the old Slavonic language, 
the Little Russians in Galicia are compelled to acknowledge the 
supremacy of the Pope, and so to accept those points of doctrine 
which the Roman Church holds and the Greek Church rejects.’ 
In other countries and other provinces which, in course of time, 
have been detached from the-Greek Empire and have fallen under 
the sway of devout Roman Catholic Sovereigns, something of the 
same sort has happened. The result has been the creation of a 
composite church, half Roman and half Greek-Roman to the 
educated priesthood, but Greek to the ignorant peasantry. Its 
proper style is the ‘Uniate Church,’ a title derived from its 
enforced union with Rome.” 


The case may also be of interest to those who have studied 


| the relations between the Eastern and Western Churches in 


Southern Italy and Sicily, under the Byzantine Empire in the 
seventh and eighth centuries, and under the Normans in 
the eleventh and twelfth centuries, and to those 
are acquainted with the later Greek or Albanian settlements 
attached to the Uniate Church still existing in Calabria, 
Sicily, and Corsica.—I am, Sir, &c., 
31 Old Jewry, E.C. EDWIN FRESHFIELD, jun. 
THE LICENSING BILL. 


[To THe 


who 





Eprron or tHe “ Srecrator.”’] 

Srr,—I read with great interest your most excellent article on 
the Licensing Bill in last week’s Spectator, and agree heartily 
with it, except that I think you are hard on the brewers for 
Most of my 
money is in brewery preference shares, and if the Bill passed 
I should lose my money; so at once I wrote to many charities 
to which I subscribe largely, such as the Church Army, Clergy 
Orphans, &c., telling the secretaries that in consequence of the 
Licensing Bill I must save what I could, and in most instances 
they wrote back saying they had had countless letters to the 
same effect. Again, you did not “clubs” and 
“rocers’ licenses.” They seem to me to be the crux of the 
3ill. How Nonconformists can agree to variety entertain- 
ments and free drinks on Good Friday and Easter Day is a 
mystery; and the Bishops will put themselves in an awkward 
position, as Mr. Balfour said last Saturday, if they do not insist 
on the Government making stringent provisions on those 
points. But now Mr. Asquith has promised to let the clubs 
go on, and I think it shows plainly how little the Bill has to 
do with temperance.—I am, Sir, &c., W. RiIptey. 

Docking Hall, King’s Lynn. 


refusing to subscribe any longer to charities. 


mention 





[To TAHr Epiror oF THe “ SrecraTor.” ] 
Srr,—Will you allow a brewery investor space to reply to 
your suggestion (Spectator, April 25th) that we are levying 
a kind of blackmail by making our gifts to religious and 
charitable undertakings dependent upon the defeat of the 
Bill? I and some others I could name bave stopped our 
subscriptions to hospitals, &c., for the same reason that bas 
caused us to give up cigarettes and whisky. We can no 
longer afford them. At a moment when we have been bled 
almost white by the competition of tea, the war-tax, the 1904 
Act, &c., the present Bill is brought forward, proposing to 
take what little blood is left in us under the name of com- 
pensation. We have ourselves and our wives and our little 
ones to think of.—I am, Sir, &c., WaLrTer J. RAWLinos. 
Law Society's Hall, Chancery Lane, W.C. 





BURNING OF HEATH AND FURZE IN THE NEW 
FOREST. 

(To Eviron OF THE 

Srr,—Recent roadside burnings in our national park have 

called forth numerous and well-founded protests from holiday 


THE “SpecraTor.”] 
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folk who sought at Easter their customary enjoyment of the 
open heathbs which still constitute by far the largest part of 
the New Forest. The following notes may therefore be of 
interest upon the subject generally. Before the removal of 
the deer, the open Forest was extensively burned to increase 
and improve the quality of the feed for the deer, and the deer on 
their own account kept open and extended the grassy “lawns ” 
which form such beautiful features in the heathery expanse, 
and especially in the hollow “bottoms.” The deer also 
consumed much heather—the “ heath-cropper venison” being 
reputed the best—and kept the holly in check; the larger 
hollies were also cut by the keepers for “ browse” for the 
deer. In ordinary winters the half-starved deer made a con- 
siderable inroad upon the overgrowth, and much more so ina 
hard winter, such as that of 1787, when not less than three 
hundred head are recorded to have perished in a single bailiwick 
or walk. The removal of the deer in 1854 was soon attended by 
a great increase of what the commoners call “ rubbish,” and its 
serious effect upon the commoners’ pasture-right was well in 
evidence by 1866, and the experience of the very numerous 
small holders who exercise the right was summarised before 
the House of Lords’ Select Committee on the New Forest in 
1868. Since that date the Forest has not been burned even us 
much as it was burned between about 1854 and 1867. Many 
parts of the Forest have not been burned for fifty years. Thus 
much of the heather is old, tall, and wiry, and is only useful 
to put under the gravel of a new road. Meanwhile the lawns 
—the “eyes” of the open forest—have been gradually dis- 
appearing, and the “ bottoms” have been gradually getting so 
choked that in places even a forest pony can hardly get about; 
yet no one benefits by the preservation of this “ rubbish.” The 
commoners are constantly asking the Office of Woods and 
Forests that it may be burned in these low-lying spots, because 
there the moisture causes grass and better feed to come up. 
But the Office of Woods and Forests seems to insist on burning 
on tke high and dry “plains,” where the least benefit can 
acerue therefrom to the commoners. While the latter spots 
are much in view from the roads, the former are generally 
remote from them, so that any temporary unsightliness 
caused by the burning would affect the pleasure-seeker but 
little. For the effect of a heath fire is only temporary; it 
passes away in two seasons, or in three at most, and the 
new growth restores its old aspect to the Forest. The 
fern comes up immediately after a fire, and the sprinkling 
of ashes so sweetens the ground that the animals resort 
thither by choice for a long time after, and by their 
droppings promote the restoration of the vegetation. Of the 
two kinds of furze, neither perishes in a fire. The tall old 
furze is useless except for shelter in exposed situations for 
the animals. The groundling “bed” furze, on which the 
ponies feed so much in winter, comes up again after a fire, as 
does the heath. The same is true of the common furze, which 
the animals nibble so long as it is tender. A furze-brake will 
die out naturally, but not from fire passing through it. But 
a new reason for heath-burning has arisen since the intro- 
duction and encouragement of the Scotch fir within and around 
the New Forest. The mangled remains of the original Forest 
that are still open and unenclosed have become so infested 
with the seed and seedlings of “ self-sown’”’ Scotch fir—a self- 
multiplying pest—that a regular system of burning can alone 
prevent the entire residue of the open Forest from gradually 
but surely disappearing beneath a sombre and monotonous 
covering of Scotch fir, similar to that created by the Office of 
Woods and Forests since 1854 in its twenty thousand acres of 
statutory inclosures, where the native Forest has been wiped 
out altogether. For the reasons aforesaid, at any rate, the 
old system of burning ought to be revived,—due precan- 
tion being taken for the preservation of ornamental wild 
wood and timber. But it seems impossible to defend the 
recent wholesale roadside burning—a maximum of unsigbtli- 
ness for a minimum of benefit—which has greeted the visitors 
of Easter, 1908.—I am, Sir, &c., New Forester. 


{To THe Eprron or Tue “ SPECTATOR.”] 
S1r,—It is a curious story that of the New Forest for the last 
sixty years. At the beginning of this period a forest in 
Hampshire was not of much more value to the Londoner than 
a forest in Ireland would be now. In the early days of 
railways, while bicycles and motors were still afar off, the 
economists of Government took the Forest in hand. They 








found it full of poachers, full of deer, full of wnshecnd 
abuses, a broad sweep of ancient heath and woodland almost 
unsoiled by improvement or enclosure. The interest of the 
sightseer hardly existed. The Government had to fight, and 
on the whole defeated, the opposition of the local landlords 
and the local small holders. But little was heard at first of 
the destruction under the Act of 1851 of miles of beautiful 
landscape. Only Peacock in “Gryll Grange” makes the 
announcement that the New Forest, where the scene of his 
novel is set, is now enclosed, and that he proposes never to 
visit it again. Gradually, however, during twenty-five years 
of devastation, a feeling for the loveliness that was being 
sacrificed was born, and grew and blossomed into effective 
agitation. One after another the stretches of open beech wood, 
the green lawns broken by thickets of ancient thorn and holly, 
had disappeared under the official axe. “Smack smooth” was 
the official word. The woods and lawns were cleared, and 
replaced by miles and miles of rectangular fir plantation, 
We find the surveyor in charge urging his superiors quickly 
to enclose the valleys in order that the value of the 
commoners’ rights may more rapidly disappear. We find 
in the Blue-book maps the schemes for further enclosure, 
and destruction of what is still the most beautiful and 
frequented scenery in the New Forest. The Act of 1876 came 
late; but it was in time to save these places. Under the Act 
of 1851 all that was ancient and beautiful would have been 
levelled or hidden in fir-wood. The new Act brought this 
wickedness to a sudden stop. What was left, or nearly all 
that is left, is safe from a commercial policy. And, for every 
tourist and pilgrim to the Forest who blessed this Act thirty 
years ago, probably a hundred now share in regrets for what 
is lost and relief that much is saved. There are still lofty 
woods such as those in which Robin Hood and Maid Marian 
wandered. There is still scenery that shows us how England 
looked when it was still a land of blowing woodland. True, in 
the best of this our eye is often jarred by a sudden straight 
line of fence and planted Scotch firs. But though maimed 
and scarred, the Forest that is left is precious and unique. 
Its paths are as ancient and natural as those of Africa, its 
beechwoods are the only primeval forest that belongs to the 
country. 

Are these treasures safe, then? Can we feel secure that 
those who manage this estate of the nation’s fully realise what 
they have in charge? The answer is doubtful. The Act of 
1876 is the Charter of the public. Under its provisions the 
managers of the Forest are instructed to consider beauty as 
well as profit, and to abstain from destroying ancient trees, 
But it is fair to object that the Act hardly provided sufficient 
machinery for protecting beauty. Other interests have their 
recognised representatives. The rights of the commons are 
cared for by elected verderers. The Office of Woods cuts 
and sells and plants and controls with a view to providing 
income. Its balance-sheet for half-a-century of planting and 
selling would probably be a melancholy document. The 
wrong thing planted in the wrong way and sold at the wrong 
time,—beauty gone and ugliness showing a loss. This would 
be the story. But there is some excuse. All forestry is a 
gambling business. The Crown planted oak when oak sold 
at five shillings a cubic foot: now, a hundred years later, it 
sells what it cuts—mostly poor shaky stuff—for little more 
than a shilling. A veil may be drawn over this financial 
chaos. No one would deny that under Mr. Stafford Howard 
the management of the New Forest bas taken a long step 
towards principles of proper forestry. But the interests of 
forestry are often, perhaps generally, hardly compatible with 
beauty. Mr. Howard no doubt means well to beauty; but 
does he recognise that the public’s interest in this place is 
increasingly that of beauty, decreasingly that of a small or 
non-existent profit on timber? The number of visitors to 
the Forest is now enormous; the stream of bicycles and 
coaches and motor-cars is on public holidays quite unending. 
Can it be said that the Office of Woods acts as if it felt that 
these people are the English people to whom the Forest 
belongs? Certainly some of the acts authorised by it seem 
to show that this bas not been taken to heart. During the 
last few weeks, with the expectation of checking heath fires, 
an order has been issued to burn almost all that can be burned 
for « hundred yards on every roadside in the open Forest. 
And the order bas been carried out over sixty miles of road- 
side heath and gorse, even in villages and near houses, often 
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with sadly little discrimination. Indeed, almost the only 
es spared are two or three miles close to Lyndhurst. 
The appetite of the burner seems to have increased en 
mangeant. The devastation is bitterly resented by rich and 

r. Was it necessary? Very few residents think so. As 
one passes to heaths outside the Forest, to Surrey commons 
or to Ashdown Forest—where, by the way, incendiary fires 
abound—does one find every roadside charred and ugly? On 
the contrary, one’s relief on leaving the sad devastation of the 
New Forest is immense. Nowhere else has this foolish rule 
been devised. We are told that a petition has been forwarded 
to protest against the cruel destruction of the beauty of one 
of the Forest villages. Seeing what we have seen, we cannot 
doubt that the petition is right and that great mistakes have 
been made. It was not recognised that to burn what all 
visitors see was a very great evil. It was not recognised that 
in carrying out this order every care should have been taken 
to spare all that possibly could be spared.—I am, Sir, &c., 


roadsid 


Z. 


(In our opinion, the New Forest should not be managed 
with a view to an illusory profit, which will never be obtained 
by a public Department, but in the joint interests of the 
general public and of the commoners and other inhabitants.— 
Ep. Spectator. ] 


SHERIDAN ON DIRECT TAXATION. 
(To tae Eprror or tue “ Sprctator.” | 
S1r,—In your article, “ The Budget and the Sugar-Tax,” in 
the Spectator of April 25th you say:—* The only way to 





bring home to all the electors of the country the responsibility 
for public expenditure is to impose a direct tax upon every 
voter either in the form of Income-tax or of a House-tax.” It 
might interest your readers to see what Sheridan said on the | 
same subject in his speech against the repeal of the Receipt- 
tax on December 4th, 1783 :— 


“In my mind the great recommendation of the Receipt-tax is 
that being paid directly and not indirectly the public feel it, and 
it naturally leads them to consider the state of the nation. This 
is the excellence of this tax and a right principle of taxation. If 
I may presume to lay down a principle of taxation as fit to be 
adopted in an arbitrary and in a free country, taxes should be 
imposed as indirectly as possible in the former and the giving 
alarm to men’s feelings ought to be most studiously avoided. 
The reverse exactly should be the case in a free country. The 
taxes there ought always to be direct and open. The subject when 
he pays any of them should know that he pays a tax, and his 
attention should in consequence be provoked tu an examination of 
the country’s debts, the weight of which being obliged to be borne 
by all, they necessarily concern all in an equal degree.” 

—I am, Sir, Xe., W. SPENCER. 


Fernley, Cookham. 





THE PATH TO RUIN. 
[To THE EDITOR OF THR “SPEcraToR.”] 
S1r,—The two following extracts are from a local paper :— 
“To-Day’s Morro. The man who first ruined the Roman 
people was he who first gave them treats and gratuities.’ 
PLUuTARCH.” 





“ Being interrupted with acry, ‘What about old-age pensions ?’ 
Mr. Lloyd George replied, ‘I don’t want to anticipate a statement | 
which will be made by my chief probably in the course of thie | 
next fortnight or three weeks, but I have offered at another | 
meeting to bet, if I were a betting man, that there will be old-age | 
pensions in this country within twelve months.’ ” 


Comment is superfluous.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Middlesbrough. GLADSTONIAN LIBERAL. 





PARTICULARISM IN FRANCE. 
(To tae Eprror or tae “ Specraror.”’] 
Srr,—As a French student of history and politics, allow me to 
lodge a strong protest against the sweeping statement con- 
tained in your last issue under the heading, “The Possible 





Unification of Germany.” The writer of the article assumes 
that Federalism is fast dying out in Europe. As a typical 
instance he takes France. Now for those who have not been 
in direct contact with French local life, this view seems to be 
taken as a matter of course. But for the edification of those 
who want a more thoroughgoing apergu of French life let me 
quote a few facts which go to show that the movement set on 
foot in order to fight the evils arising from the despotic 
“centralisation” is slowly but steadily spreading among us. 
I need only refer to: (1) Recrutement régional,—i.ec., the local 


recruiting of our soldiers; (2) the disestablishment of the 
churches, which breaks up the entente of French central 
despotism, with Papal supremacy; (3) the growing importance 
assumed, if not acknowledged, of our Conseils générauz ; 
(4) the cry for the doing away with Sous-préfets, who are the 
local agents of the Ministive de l'Intérieur ; (5) the protests 
of the provincial Universities against the privileges lavished 
on the University of Paris in connexion with the training of 
secondary-school teachers (boursiers d’agrégation), &c.; (6) the 
revolt of the Southern wine-growers; (7) the separatist feeling 
of Brittany. I do not intend to go thoroughly into the 
question; but let me remind you that the Girondins were 
strong supporters of Federalism, and that if the Revolution 
of 1789 has gone a long way in the simplifying and unifying 
of France, its most lasting results were chiefly economical ; 
but it has not in the least impaired the strong local feelings 
of our old provinces.—I am, Sir, &c., 
GODEFROY GALITZENSTEIN, 
Licencié és-Lettres, Univ. of Paris. 
13 Roebuck Road, Rochester, Kent. 





PROFESSOR HUXLEY ON MIRACLES. 
[To tur Eprror or tae “ Srecrator.”’ | 
Srr,—Mr. Cave’s quotation (Spectator, April 25th) hardly 
serves his purpose. Huxley certainly says that the supposed 
occurrence of miracles cannot be called impossible a priori; 
but he adds that there is a “fatal objection” to the supposi- 
tion, and a supposition to which there is a fatal objection is 
surely an impossible one. Huxley’s position was shortly this. 
Miracles cannot be said to be impossible a priori, because 


|a priort practically nothing can be said to be impossible; 


science cannot “ define the limits of possibility” (“ Naturalism 
and Supernaturalism”). But since we must “take the experi 


ence of the past as a safe guide in our dealings with the 


present and future” (“ Agnosticism”), and miracles have not 
occurred in the past, we must conclude that they never do, 
and never will, occur. In other words, they are as impossible 
as any conceivable thing can be. That Huxley himself held 
the kind of improbability which he assigned to miracles to be 
equivalent to what is commonly called impossibility is evident 
from a comparison of expressions used by him in his con- 
troversy with Dr. Wace about the Gadarene miracle. “I 
utterly disbelieve,” he says in his article on agnosticism, “ in 
the existence of unclean spirits, and consequently in the 
possibility of their ‘coming forth’ out of a man”; and a 
little further on in the same article: “I admit I have 
no a priori objection to offer. ..... 1 declare, as 
plainly as I can, that I am unable to show cause 
why these transferable devils should not exist.” Huxley 
also draws a clear distinction between extraordinary events 
in Nature, and miracles properly so called. He says 
(“On the Value of Witness to the Miraculous”) that “ when a 
man testifies to a miracle, he not only states a fact, but adds 
an interpretation of the fact. We may admit his evidence as 
to the former, and yet think his opinion as to the latter 
worthless.” If Huxley bad been compelled to admit the fact 
of a miracle, he would still have rejected the interpretation,— 
which, as I have already remarked, is an essential part of the 
Christian conception of a miracle. I submit, therefore, that 
the author of the pamphlet on Modernism would have been 
quite justified if he had implied (as, however, he bas not) that 
Huxley believed miracles to be impossible in the ordinary 
sense of the word.—I am, Sir, &c., A. B. SHarpe. 

Carshalton House, Carshalton, Surrey. 

[We cannot publish any more letters on this subject.— 
Ep. Spectator.) 





THE CUCKOO. 
[To Tae Eptrork or THe “SrecraTor,” | 
Srr,—Among this week’s “ records ” in the vagaries of Nature, 
it is perhaps worth noting that the cuckoo has been singing 
here nearly every morning since the blizzard. In the early 
dawn of Tuesday I heard it trying to find its voice. It at first 
could do no more than produce a series of undecided double 
chuckles on the upper of the two usual notes. Indeed, my 
friends at the breakfast-table found amusement in the theory 
that I had been deceived by the ordinary exultutions of a hen; 
and but for the unmistakable characteristics of time and 
accent (the double note being in the usual two-four time with 
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the accent on the second beat), this accusation might have 
had some force. After several efforts, however, its voice broke 
into the regular, half-muffled, half-resonant notes so charming 
to the lover of spring. And so it has continued every morning 
since. Surely this forms a curious study in contrasts,—deep 
snow on Sunday, and the cuckoo’s notes on Tuesday !—I am, 
Sir, &c., W. W. SawTe Lt. 
Uxbridge County School, Uxbridge, Middlesez. 





“A MERCIFUL MAN IS MERCIFUL TO HIS BEAST.” 
[To tue Eprror or tue “Spectator.” | 
Srr,—Could you kindly inform me where the words, “A 
merciful man is merciful to his beast,” can be found? Our 
Band of Mercy is erecting a cattle-trough, and we should 
like this inscription put on it if the author of the words could 
be found.—I am, Sir, &c., Mary Barcuay. 
Whitney Wood, Stevenage. 





A CORRECTION. 

[To tae Eprron or tHe “ Specraror.”] 
Srr,—Your printers last week, in printing my letter, omitted 
the words that I now print in italics, and consequently made 
nonsense of the whole paragraph: “the number and nature 
of the reproductions, and the weights and measurements, 
according to the metrical system.” I should be obliged if 
you would kindly correct this —I am, Sir, &c., 

The Bodley Head, W. JoHN LANE. 

[We much regret the unfortunate error complained of.— 
Ep. Spectator. } 








THE PROBLEMS AND PERILS OF SOCIALISM.* 
LETTERS TO A WorkKING MAN. 
XVIII.—THE LESSON OF THE ROMAN EMPIRE. 


Dear Mr. ———-, 

In my opinion, the great danger before us is the 
destruction of the spirit of the people. The risk we are 
running is that our nation may fall through the weakening of 
the national fibre owing to the well-meant but ill-planned 
schemes of the Socialists. Let no one suppose that this is all 
matter of theory, and that there is no possibility of proof. 
Here, if anywhere, history can help us. We know from 
history that what has tamed great nations in the past has 
often been tbe enervating State action which it is the 
aim and object of the Socialist Party to impose on this 
country. I can give on the present occasion only one 
instance; but it is enough. The more the history of the 
decline and fall of the Roman Empire is studied, the more 
clear does it become that it was not the armies of the 
barbarians which destroyed that Empire. Rome fell 
because “her heart was stone,” and her heart had become 
petrified because her people had been ruined and pauperised 
by the insidious action of State Socialism. You will find the 
story of how State Socialism ate out the vitals of the 
Roman Empire told with extraordinary charm and interest 
by Dr. Hodgkin in his “Italy and her Invaders.” The 
pauperising legislation of Rome first wore the insidious form 
of a gentle intervention to lower the price of corn :— 

“ When Spain, Sicily, and Africa were pouring in their tributes 
of corn or mouey to the exchequer of the Republic, it was not 
an unnatural suggestion that the wealth thus acquired might 
fairly be expended in easing the material condition of the Roman 
citizens, of the men on whom had fallen the heaviest weight of 
all the blows, from Regillus to Cannae, by which the Roman 
State had been fashioned into greatness. Not an unnatural 
thought; and yet if the remembrance of the scourged veteran 
in the Forum, and of the cruel wrongs of the early plebeians, had 
anything to do with ripening it into action, we have here an 
instance of that strange Nemesis of unrighteousness which some- 
times leads statesmen in the very excess of their penitence for an 
injustice in the past to prepare a new and greater injustice for 
the future.” 

Dr. Hodgkin goes on to refer to the legislation under 
which the Romans became in Rome a pauper people. He 
tells us of the enormous doles of corn and other means 
of subsistence that were given to the poorer Roman people, 
until at last they became the pensioners of the State. 





* This is the last of the series of ‘‘ Letters toa Working Man.” They will 
be published in book form under the title of ‘‘The Problems and Perils of 
Socialism,” in May, price 6d., by Messrs. Macmillan and Co. 








While: that disease was eating into the vitals of the 
humbler classes, another was attacking the middle class, 
Dr. Hodgkin points out that although Aurelian’s bounties 
and rations might have made him a popular Emperor yet 
. . ’ 
Communism thus robed in the purple was becoming the 
Sp 
destroyer of the commonwealth; and he adds that the middle 
class were being oppressed beyond endurance. A system of 
rates and levies so burdensome was imposed by the State 
that they found it impossible to exist. There was a 
huge Land-tax, and cities staggered under a mountainous 
burden of rates. Finally, there came what under such con. 
ditions was inevitable,—depopulation. One of the things that 
helped most to ruin Rome was the failure of the human 
harvest. Conditions arose under which the race was pressed 
so hard on the one side, and was so demoralised on the 
other, that the true Roman, the old Roman stock, actually 
died out. 

Dr. Hodgkin ends with a passage of lofty eloquence coupled 
with a rare political insight :— 

“Of all the forces which were at work for the destruction 
of the Roman world none is more deserving of the careful 
study of an English statesman than the grain largesses to the 
populace of Rome. Whatever occasional ebbings there may be 
in the current, there can be little doubt that the tide of 
affairs in England and in all the countries of Western Europe, 
as well as in the United States of America, sets permanently 
towards democracy. Will the great democracies of the twentieth 
century resist the temptation to use political power as a means 
of material self-enrichment? With a higher ideal of public 
duty than has been shown by some of the governing classes 
which preceded them, will they refrain from jobbing the common- 
wealth? Warned by the experience of Rome, will they shrink 
from reproducing, directly or indirectly, the political heresy 
of Caius Gracchus, that he who votes in the Forum must 
be fed by the State? If they do, perhaps the world may see 
democracies as long-lived as the dynasties of Egypt or of 
Ciuina. If they do not, assuredly now as in the days of our 
Saxon forefathers it will be found that he who is a giver of 
bread is also lord.” [Dr. Hodgkin might have added, “and he 
that receiveth the bread is a loafer.”} “'The old weary round 
will recommeuce,” proceeds the historian, “‘ democracy leading to 
anarchy, and anarchy to despotism, and the national workshops 
of some future Gracchus will build the palaces in which British 
or American despots, as incapable of rule as Arcadius or 
Honorius, will guide mighty empires to ruin amidst the acclama- 
tions of flatterers as eloquent and as hollow as the courtly 
Claudian.” 

I cannot find a better end for these letters than those moving 
words. But, believe me, I quote them here, not for their 
historie learning nor for their literary excellence, but because 
they bave a message for each one of us. If we are to avoid the 
fate that overtook Imperial Rome, we must avoid not merely 
the crimes, but the well-meaning blunders in philanthropy 
that sealed her fate. We must not destroy but build up the 
strength of the nation; and the strength of the nation is the 
strength of the spirit of the individuals who compose it. But 
the pauper, the pensioner, the serf of the State, no matter 
under what pleasant aliases you gild their position, are never 
strong in spirit. That is a gift which belongs alone to those 
who possess the priceless treasure of independence, who know 
how to make their own living, and who, free alike from a 
personal and a corporate lord, are the captains of their own 
souls and of their own bodies. Let us never forget that 
freedom is worth every other possession of mankind, and that 
under a Socialistic system freedom cannot exist. The air of 
Socialism is too close and heavy for a free man to breathe. 

I am, yours, Xc., 


J. Sr. L. 8. 





POETRY. 
cecal 
THE ABLE SEAMAN. 
“ A.B.” the papers call him, with a number, 
But he has a name, the same as you and I, 
And if you're told he’s ornamental lumber 
Or lives abroad for pleasure trips, just try 
To do his work awhile; swab down the decks, 
Clean the big guns, and hose the cable through; 
You'll find enovgh in one day’s job to vex 
Your ornamental soul and body too. 





He has points that any landsman in creation 

Might be proad of ; order, muscle, pluck, and grit; 
Whether home or on some reeking foreign station 

He can splice and sing, keep watch (and smoke a bit); 
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He will spot a liner miles away, and tell 


Her tonnage, long before you know she’s there, 
And he’s none the worse because when all goes well 
He gives himself the pleasure of a swear. 


Facing the wind and spume on some far ocean 
With shaggy, sheltering eyebrows, shining eyes, 
He owns to no superfluous emotion 
But squares his shoulders as the wet decks rise, 
Stands to the gale, and feels the engines beat 
Their confident pulsations down below, 
Sees the signal “ Full Ahead” pass down the fleet, 
Leaves the reckoning to those who run the show. 


Up the tideway, through the morning splendours 

Comes the great grey warship, home at last; 
Ropes are hauled to the busy, powerful tenders— 

Round she swings, till the iron dock-gates are passed .... 
Trains are full, the smiling porters fagged— 

Jack’s off home with lots of cash to spend; 
Well, when all the grumbling tongues have wagged 

Jack, old chap, we're proud of you, no end! 

Witrrip L. RANDELL. 








ART. 
le 


THE NEW GALLERY. 

Ir bas long been a complaint against the Directors of the 
New Gallery that they have reduced their Exhibition to little 
more than the anteroom of the Academy. Never was the 
ebarge more justified than it is thie year. But besides 
the pictures which conform to a mere academic standard 
there are unhappily to be seen a number of works, not 
merely by the “old stagers” of the place, but by incom- 
petent amateurs. That these latter should so often occupy 
prominent positions reduces many walls of the present 
Exhibition to the level of a provincial Society’s efforts to 
encourage art. 

Considering the overpowering influence of the Academy, it 
is a matter of infinite regret that an institution like the New 
Gallery, which at one time, at least, had a name and an 
independent position, should have sunk to its present level. 
It is impossible not to believe that a better collection could 
have been got together, and one more worthy of the Gallery 
than that which has just been opened. 

Perhaps one of the most depressing things in this year's 
Exhibition is the contemplation of the ruins and remnants of 
the school which had for its founders Rossetti and Burne- 
Jones. Whatever we may think of the possibility of 
deliberately reconstructing the art of the past, at any rate 
we are convinced that there is no further use for a style if it 
can produce nothing better than Mr. Walter Crane’s Breaking 
a Lance (No. 134), with its absence of beauty either of colour, 
drawing, or composition. We can realise what this style was 
like when the impulse was fresh by looking at the piece of 
Arras tapestry in the hall of The Passing of Venus (No. 320), 
which Messrs. Morris and Co. have executed from the last 
cartoon of Burne-Jones. The design is broad and finely 
balanced, and the fresh and harmonious colours of the 
tapestry have a freedom and directness which Burne-Jones’s 
worried oil-painting never attained. The work is certainly a 
splendid piece of decoration, and one which is a credit to its 
weavers, 

The best landscape is perhaps Mr. Hughes-Stanton’s 
important work, A Pasturage among the Dunes (No. 169). 
Here is a subject which is treated on broad lines, and not 
merely the small “ landscape bit” done big. The workmanship 
is solid because neither over-elaborated nor wilfully chaotic. 
The light as it shines through the middle-distance trees is well 
realised, and the sober blues of the distarsse are harmonious. 
There is an air of dignity about this oasis of pasture 
bounded by line beyond line of sand-dunes, whose forms are 
beautiful and individual. A few years ago the same painter 
showed here a large work of a similar character, but his 
vision at that time was somewhat prosaic. If he continues to 
travel along the road which leads to a more romantic outlook 
on Nature, his work cannot but be improved thereby, for he 
has the solid foundation of fact on which to base his fancy. 
Mr. Wetherbee has painted a picture with a great deal of the 





charm of movement in it, called The Swing (No. 89). The 
trees have been treated with a fine feeling for design that has 
in it something classic. This picture is more successful than 
the same artist’s Adventurers (No. 252), in which the figures 
are not quite worthy of the sky and sea. In spite of this 
drawback, we can delight in the finely painted sunset, so 
luminous and so restrained in colour, and in the waves, which 
are full of movement. The colour arrangement is one of 
which the painter is fond, and is as distinguished as it is 
individual. 

Mr. Allan has gone to Japan in Tateyama (No. 146), but be 
bas taken his colour scheme with him, and, except for the 
costumes and the distant Fuji, we might fancy ourselves as 
usual on the East Coast of Scotland. Mr. Moffat Lindner 
is so determined that his Golden Moon (No. 245) should 
glow with warm colour that he has suppressed the cooler 
tones, and thus produced almost the effect of monochrome. 
The result is harmonious, if monotonous, and there is a feeling 
for space and air in the picture. Among smaller landscapes 
may be mentioned Mr. Bartlett’s picture of low headland and 
sea (No. 159), with its well-felt sky and horizon; Mr. Westley 
Manning's Cley-next-the-Sea (No. 213); and Mr. Adrian 
Stokes’s luminous little Hungarian Village after Sunset 
(No. 11). The same painter’s study of sunlit rocks (No. 196) 
shows a scholarly realisation of form. 

Mr. Brangwyn’s picture called The Rajah’s Birthday 
(No, 223) might be described as a mixture of draperies and 
elephants, with some strange beings hardly human thrown in. 
Nothing is realised, and we are left in doubt whether a form 
may be an elephant’s trunk, or a man’s turban, or, indeed, 
nothing at all but a flourish of the brush. No doubt it may be 
argued that this uncertainty does not matter, as what the artist 
was aiming at was decorative splendour und colour pattern. 
Possibly ; but then the question arises: Have these results been 
attained? The picture is not inharmonious, but it cannot be 
said to possess any very striking qualities of colour. Then 
again, is this elaborate and studied attempt to give the 
appearance of a brilliant sketch justified by the result? If 
there were any real suggestion of beauty and life, it would not 
matter how they were attained; but this straining after effect 
has resulted in the construction of monsters, for the figures 
cannot be called men. As we look at this attempt at gorgeous 
pageantry we remember the work of the great Venetian, who 
could make his most splendid shows alive with real men and 
women, and say with Gautier: “Ce n’est pas ainsi que peint 
Paul Veronese.” Mr. Hornel works in a strange and individual 
manner, and his painting is in some ways as arbitrary as 
that of Mr. Brangwyn. But all through such a work as the 
Tom-Tom Players, Ceylon (No. 256), there is the evidence of 
beautiful and interesting vision and the search for something 
more than showy effect. This may especially be seen in the 
subtle drawing of the hands of the girls as well as in their 
faces. As usual, Mr. Hornel has constructed a most beautiful 
and unusual harmony of colour. 

Is Mr. Sargent living upon a great reputation, and doing in 
a perfunctory manner what he once did with the zest of a 
discoverer? The two portraits here make the thing seem 
possible. It is only by such an assumption that we can 
explain a piece of painting so unworthy of its author as the 
head of Miss Lewis (No. 125). An artist can never stand 
still. While he is perfecting a manner he may be inspired; 
when he has reached his goal he must abandon it for new 
things, or he becomes a formalist. 

Mrs. Marianne Stokes in her Death and the Maiden has 
conceived an expressive design. The great black wings of 
Death are of beautiful effect, and the face is full of power and 
solemnity. The picture is painted with mastery, and for 
pure painting the accessories, such as the blossoms, are among 
the best things here. 

Hidden away in a far corner of the balcony are two small 
water-colours (Nos. 364, 365) charming in sentiment and 
adequate in execution. In the first the artist, Lady De Vesci, 
shows the baby held by the mother’s hand coming down from 
the starry sky to the outstretched hands that await it. In 
the second a Cupid sits on the globe breaking into it with a 
hammer, and the chips that fly from his blows are little 
hearts. In both these drawings there is a charming sense of 
design and a sentiment unforced but delightful. Mr. Ritchie 
shows some good portrait-drawings, the best of which is the 
head of a child (No. 373). H. 8. 
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BOOKS. 


—— 
SEVENTEENTH-CENTURY CRITICISM.* 


THE critical work of the seventeenth century deserves more 
respect and attention than it usually receives, and Professor 
Spingarn’s collection of ‘the literary essays of the period is a 
welcome step towards the fuller appreciation of a brilliant and 
fascinating age. 
illuminating piece of work, laying down the main lines of his 
subject with admirable clarity, and following them up with 
real force and insight and that rare kind of erudition which 
never grows pedantic. The essays themselves are interesting 
from many points of view. The fact that they include none 
of the work of Dryden—whose critical essays, edited by Pro- 
fessor Ker, form two companion volumes in the same series— 
is not without its advantages, though it is true that the 
criticism of the seventeenth century without Dryden puts one 
in mind of the play of Hamlet without the Prince of Denmark. 
Dryden undoubtedly ranks as one of the great critics of the 
world. In all the qualities peculiarly essential to criticism— 
sympathy, discrimination, breadth of outlook, and power 
of exposition—he far surpassed his contemporaries, and 
he possessed the crowning grace of an exquisite prose 
style. Yet it is sometimes worth while to put on one 
side the giants of an age, and to consider those smaller 
figures of the second and the third rank who represent tlie 
intelligent public opinion of their generation. Sometimes 
the giant so far overtops his fellows that his head is lost 
among the clouds and his prophecies pass unheeded. But 
in the present instance this was not the case. Professor 
Spingarn's extracts prove conclusively that the main current 
of seventeenth-century thought was flowing in precisely the 
direction which Dryden himself was pointing out; and it is at 
least possible that even if Dryden had never lived the same 
results would have followed. In any case, the fact that the 
great mass of enlightened taste in England did change so 
completely and so consciously during the course of the 
century is of the highest interest. It gives to Professor 
Spingarn’s volumes something of the glamour of romance. 
We ure shown the beginnings of a new idea, timid at first and 
fluctuating, then gradually strengthening, at last triumphant 
and supreme; an immense revolution has been accomplished ; 
and the century which knew Shakespeare in his prime has 
become the nurse of Pope. 

To our own generation these essays should be particularly 
interesting, because they give expression to a view of literature 
which is altogether opposed to those of the present day. On 
the subject of Shakespeare, for instance, we find Thomas 
Rymer in his review of Othello declaring: “There is not a 
monkey but understands nature better, not a pug in Barbary 
that has not a truer taste of things.” To us this is nonsense, 
and blasphemous nonsense. Yet Rymer was neither a fool 
nor a brute; he was a clever man whose opinions were highly 
respected by his contemporaries, and who was pronounced by 
Pope to have been, “on the whole, one of the best critics we 
ever had.” What is the explanation of this? How is it 
possible that a sensible man could ever have given utterance 
to such stuff, and that other sensible men tolerated it for a 
moment? The answer is that even the best judge of wine 
will lose his palate for port after drinking nothing but madeira, 
and that the later critics of the seventeenth century were in a 
similar situation. They had become fascinated and obsessed 
by an ideal of beauty so completely alien to that of the 
Elizabethans that even abuse of the masterpieces of Shake- 
speare seemed to them neither outrageous nor absurd. What 
this new ideal of beauty was receives ample illustration in the 
present volumes. Perhaps it was never summed up more 
concisely than in Sir John Denham’s famous apostrophe to 
the Thames at Cooper’s Hill :— 

« Oh, could I flow like thee, and make thy stream 
My great example, as it is my theme! 
Though deep, yet clear; though gentle, yet not dull; 
Strong without rage, without o’erflowing full.” 


It was an ideal of lucidity and order and polish, of easy 
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majesty and finely discriminated sense. Undoubtedly it 
received a powerful impetus from the example of France 
whose literature, with the establishment of the Academy and 
the rise of Corneille, was entering upon its most ch aracteristic 
phase; and the eventual triumph of the new school became 
assured during the exile at Paris of the English Court, with 
its poets and men of letters, before the Restoration. Equally 
strong was the force of the natural reaction against the decay. 
ing traditions of the Elizabethan age. Literary schools, no 
less than nations, have their mysterious periods of growth 


Donne had started on its victorious career guttered out amid 
the unformed diffuseness and the incredible contortions of 
those strange “ Caroline poets,” whose works have lately been 
brought to light by Professor Saintsbury after centuries of 
oblivion. It was only to have been expected that men of 
intelligence and taste should have rebelled against the poetic 
system of a Benlowes, according to whom the souls in hell 
“frying freeze, and freezing fry,” or of the amazing 
“ Pharonnida,”—a poem so immense and so entangled that 
the author forgets the name of his own hero in the course of 
it. Besides these influences, we must take into account that 
unexplained law by which the poetic inspiration of an age 
seems to follow what may be called, for want of a better 
term, a nation’s “centre of gravity.” With the Elizabethang 
the centre of gravity was among the middle classes,—the 
country gentlemen like Drake and Raleigh, the country 
yeomen like Shakespeare, and the University scholars like 
Marlewe and Ben Jonson. After the Restoration the centre 
of gravity moved more and more rapidly towards the 
aristocracy, until at the beginning of the eighteenth century 
it became fixed in the great Whig families who had achieved 
the Revolution. And simultaneously literature took on the 
qualities of aristocracy, grew refined, brilliant, and ordered, 
and concerned itself exclusively with the life of London 
drawing-rooms. In fact, the new ideals which governed 
literature were the ideals of “high society.” The emphasis 
which critics belonging to this school laid upon the “rules” 
of Aristotle, the “ three unities,” and the rest of the pseudo- 
classical conventions is, as Professor Spingarn points out, 
somewhat delusive, for the real foundation for. the new spirit 
was to be found in the present, and not in the past. When 
Samuel Butler exclaimed in his pungent doggerel that, 
according to the critics of his day, 
“ Not an actor skall presume to squeek 

Unless he have a license for’t in Greek, 

Nor Whittington henceforward sell his cat in 

Plain vulgar English, without mewing Latin,” 
he was arguing beside the point. It was not because of their 
antiquity that the new critical school adopted the Aristotelian 
formulae, but because they seemed to fit in with an ideal 
of literature which was pre-eminently, as the phrase went, 
“correct.” This was the attitude of the majority of the 
critics, from Dryden downwards. The Elizabethans, with 
their imaginative exaltation, their “wild enormities,” their 
adventurous intensity of spirit, seemed uncouth and barbarous, 
and even shocking, to minds completely penetrated with the 
beauties of refinement and restraint. The general view, 
indeed, was less uncompromising than Rymer’s; the elder 
dramatists were, on the whole, in a somewhat shamefaced 
way, admired in spite of their “faults.” Dryden's praise of 
Shakespeare, with all its. qualifications, is passionate and 
splendid; and lesser men followed where Dryden led. 
“Shakespeare and Fletcher,” says Sheffield, “are the wonders 
now ” :— 

Consider them and read them o’er and o’er, 

Go see them played, then read them as before. 

For though in many things they grossly fail, 

Over our passions still they so prevail 

That our own grief by theirs is rocked asleep, 

The dull are forced to feel, the wise to weep.” 
That is a fine panegyric, and yet, clearly enough, it has 
been extorted by the feelings against the dictates of the 
intellect. “In many things” Shakespeare “ grossly fails”! 
Sheffield’s attitude suggests that of a man of fashion 
towards some country milkmaid whose beauty was too 
magnificent not to be admired; but, without a hoop and 
without a fan, with such an open-air complexion and such 
an untrammelled gait—she could never be presented at 
Whitehall! 
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PROFESSOR CHURCH’S REMINISCENCES.* 
Tas very agreeable book of reminiscences could only have 
been written by a scholar, because a less well-cultivated mind 
would have failed to see how much the small things matter. 
Aggregations of small things in autobiography give the true 
picture ; and there are some very true pictures here from a 
life in which careful observation has been served by long 

memory. Professor Church’s knowledge of the “ Humanities” 
bestows an ampler meaning on that title than it commonly 
commands; he reckons nothing alien to him which concerns 
the human beings he has met, from tramps and unsuccessful 
avthors to Bishops and first-class cricketers. Our only quarrel 
with the book is that it sometimes withholds information 
where we particularly want it. For example, Professor 
Church tells us that he once went for a fishing tour with 
Mark Pattison. What happened on that tour, we wonder? 
We can hardly believe that it left no mark (if we may 
put it so) on the author’s mind. Calverley is mentioned, 
but Professor Church does not even tell us who won 
the game of racquets they played together. We suppose 
that with Professor Church, who confesses to having reviewed 
forty thousand books, condensation has become a habit; or it 
may be that the modesty which he more than once repudiates 
after all prevented him from writing at greater length. 
Still, we do wish that we knew on Professor Church’s 
authority what Mark Pattison was like on a fishing tour. To 
go fishing with a man is at least as great a test, in a different 
way, as to go tiger-hunting with him. And we would have 
consented to be told what we wish at the cost of losing, if 
necessary, the pages on a College election,—for has not Mark 
Pattison himself given us an account of a Lincoln election 
written with a positively lurid cynicism? But we must stifle 
our cry for more, which is, by the way, a true compliment to 
the book, and indicate the good things. 

Professor Church remembers the days when his father 
moved with his family out of London to Kentish Town for 
the annual summer holiday! That simple fact suggests 
vast changes, and the record of them is everywhere accept- 
able in this book, because the author does not think we 
are going to the dogs, but that on the whole we are further 
away from tbe dogs than when he was a boy. As a baby 
he was kissed by the young Princess Victoria before she 
became Queen, which perhaps accounts for his gracious 
view of life. He writes kindly of his puritanical training 
and of his schooldays. We have often thought that a very 
puritanical early life, forbidding though it always sounds when 
recounted, turns out to be a very softening thing for those 
who are strong enough to have the sympathy of their experi- 
ences. As for the author’s school life at Stanmore, it was 
surprisingly enlightened—quite Pestalozzian—for a period 
when Blimbers had their academies all over the country. But 
even the most puritanical days were legitimately relieved by 
jollity on Twelfth Day, and the author’s memory yields the 
following anecdote about two of his cousins who were 
celebrating that feast in London :— 

“They shared a lodging somewhere in our neighbourhood, and 

acountry friend sent them up a sucking pig to improve their 
Christmas cheer. Somehow, possibly through the abundance of 
London hospitalities, they lost sight of it, till it recalled itself to 
memory by appealing to another sense. What was to be done 
with it? They sallied forth when the night was somewhat 
advanced, and dropped it down into an area. Some two hours 
afterwards they were roused by a bell—a policeman wanted to 
speak to them. They had wrapped it up in the paper in which it 
had come, and their address was on it. What was their relief 
when the policeman said: ‘ If you don’t want this, gentlemen, I 
shall be very glad to have it.’” 
The issue of that episode has certainly the virtue of un- 
expectedness, Oxford has changed since Professor Church's 
undergraduate days almost as much as London. Those were 
the merry days when brains were not the only passport to 
academic position,—the days of which a former complacent 
Fellow of All Souls is said to have exclaimed: “ We used to 
be sui generis”! One very curious reminiscence of Oxford is 
Professor Church’s adventure with a prize poem :— 

“Tn 1851, or thereabouts, some anonymous donor gave 1,000I. 
to the University, the interest of which was to be given every 
third year to the best ‘ Poem on a Sacred Subject.’ It was to be 
open to all graduates, whatever their standing. I always intended 
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to compete for it, but never could finish my piece. In 1870, how- 
ever, when the subject was ‘The Lake of Tiberias’ I did manage 
to complete my exercise, and sent it in—unluckily a month too 
late. The appointed day was December 1; my poem went in on 
December 31. Ibi omnis efusus labor, I thought to myself. But 
fifteen years afterwards the same subject was set again under tho 
title of the ‘Sea of Galilee.’ I revised my poem, added a couple 
of stanzas, and won the prize. I hope it was not undeserved; but 
good fortune had, as I have said, much to do with it. Has such 
a thing ever happened before?” 

In his first curacy Mr. Church came face to face with those 
conditions of the Wiltshire agricultural labourer which 
Richard Jefferies probably had always in mind :— 

“The average wage was nine shillingsa week, with an allowance 

of beer. With bread at 8d. the quartern—and it was seldom less 
during the period 1853-56—this meant very spare living indeed. 
Bacon was very seldom eaten; even tea was not for every day, 
water coloured with burnt bread being a common substitute for 
it. The chief luxury of the cottage was dripping, which was sold 
at the kitchen of the great house. Coal was obtained at some- 
thing like half the retail price. It was bought in the summer, 
hauled free by the farmers, and stored in a place specially pro- 
vided. The wages were helped out by piecework, such as turnip 
hoeing, and by extra work in the hay and corn harvests. Some 
of the women earned a little by field work. Sucb was the place 
into which I was tumbled, so to speak, some four months after I 
had completed my twenty-fourth year.” 
Writing of the magnate of this district, Professor Church 
says:—*“It is not a bad test of a gentleman that he should 
give as good wine to a poor curate as to a duke.” That 
depends, we should say, upon which of them really appreciates 
the wine. From the pages which record Mr. Church’s experi- 
ences as a master at Merchant Taylors’ School we must quote 
the mock translation of Virgil which Dean Mansel in an 
after-dimner speech applied to the proposal to appoint 
a double Commission to consider the relations of the public 
schools and the Universities :— 

“ Ter centum regnabilur annos—‘It shall be ruled for three cen- 
turies’; gente sub Iliaca—‘under the Merchant Taylors’ Com- 
pany’; donec regina sacerdos—‘ until the Queen’s Government’ ; 
Marte gravis—‘ pressed by a hostile opposition’; geminam partu 
dabit Ilia prolem— shall give birth to a double Commission.’ ” 
After leaving the Merchant Taylors’ School, Mr. Church 
became curate to F. D. Maarice, for whom he naturally 
conceived a great admiration. Experiences as Head-Master 
at Henley-on-Thames and at East Retford followed, and then 
he was appointed Professor of Latin at University College. 
He was Dean of Arts at University College when he helped 
to secure for the College the appointment of Sir William 
Ramsay. The objection raised to this brilliant man of science, 
whose chemical researches have already ensured immortality 
to his name, was that he was “too much of a physicist, not 
enough of a pure chemist.” The neatest anecdote in the book, 
to our mind, is that of James Martineau :— 

“He had been set one day, at his own request, to ‘top and tail’ 
some gooseberries. He was then four years of age, and the task 
exhausted his childish patience. Still he stuck to it, and his 
cousin overheard him murmuring to himself the lines of a hymn: 


* That which my gracious Master bore 
Shall net His humble servant bear?’ ’” 


Of Mrs. Wilde, who was born a Martineau, Professor Church 
relates that a few hours before her death she made a humorous 
allusion to something in Jane Austen. Her daughter failed 
to understand, whereupon Mrs. Wilde said to another of her 
daughters: “ Ah! X. never knew her Jane Austen,”—a regret, 
we must say, which was not so mappropriate to the occasion 
as some people might suppose. 

On the subject of reviewing Professor Church gives very 
frankly what may be called the apology or the confessions of 
an arch-reviewer. If the reader’s impression of this chapter 
corresponds to our own, he will feel that not a single book 
has passed through Professor Church’s hands that was not 
honestly submitted to proper tests, and as honestly judged 
by them. An explanation such as Professor Church gives 
disposes entirely of the charge that a book cannot be fairly 
criticised, even within certain limits, because not every line 
of it has been read. We must end with the quotation of a 
misprint which, though not one of the diabolically ingenious 
class, has none the less given us real pleasure :— 

“The little yacht by the capsizing of which Shelley lost his 
life seems to have been the outcome of some rather crazy notions 
of its owner about boat building. I quoted from ‘ Lycidas’ the 
lines: 

* that perfidious bark 
Built in the eclipse, and rigged with curses dark,’ 
Curses dark’ became ‘the Union Jack,’” 
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KAFIR SOCIALISM.* 

Tne problem of black and white, or, as it may be, brown and 
white, is so much the most serious of the questions of the 
future that we are greatly in the debt of any one who can cast 
some light on it. It is unquestionably our foremost Imperial 
problem, and South Africa is in many ways the best ground 
on which to study it, for there we have not complicated the 
case by any very bad mistakes. In spite of the suspicions of 
a certain type of Radical, South Africa’s record in connexion 
with the dark races is singularly clean. Mr. Dudley Kidd has 
won a place as almost our chief authority upon Kafir life. 
We have had the pleasure before this of calling attention in 
our columns to the remarkable combination of sympathetic 
observation and sane generalisation to be found in such 
books as The Essential Kafir and Savage Childhood. The 
author's interest is primarily scientific, but he has also an eye 
for the picturesque, and a very lucid and attractive style. In 
his new work he faces boldly a subject which many writers 
have shipwrecked on,—the relation of the Kafir to the white 
governnent. It is a subject which involves an understanding 
of Kafir nature and customs which few men possess. The 
ground, as Mr. Kidd says truly, is littered with half-truths. 
Few have had the patience to examine the facts, and most have 
decided hastily in accordance with their business interests 
or a priori sentiments. “The question,” according to Mr. 
Kidd, “then ceases to be the native, and becomes the white, 
problem.” Mr. Kidd looks at the natives as they are, not as 
the various theorists would have them be; for before we can 
decide upon the Kafir's position in the community we must 
know how far his attitude differs from ours. The first fact 
which he notes, and proves to our mind beyond possibility of 
doubt, is that the root principle of the Kafir community is 
Socialistic. It is so organised that the means of life are held 
in collective ownership. “The Kafir, contrary to ordinary 
belief, has the most extraordinarily well-developed sense of 
altruism and camaraderie, which is very rarely equalled 
amongst Western nations.” 

It is not a case of finding what you set out to seek. Mr. 
Kidd is no Socialist. He considers it a rudimentary stage of 
development, and thinks that for England to go back to it 
would mean “regression to semi-barbarism.” But he is very 
willing to recognise the merits of the system in the case of 
an uncivilised people. The foundation of Kafir life is the 
clan system, which involves group association and group 
responsibility. Individual rights are unknown. The land, the 
army, the administration of justice, religion, are all organised 
collectively, and the same is true of matters like food, beer, 
matrimony, and other private relations. The reason why 
“ witchcraft ” is so heinous an offence in Kafir eyes is that it 
is a sin against the communal well-being. That is to say, 
Kafir life is radically undemocratic, as we understand the 
word nowadays, for there is no allowance for individual 
development. There are obvious merits in the system. 
For one thing, it is the spontaneous outcome of genuine 
altruistic feeling, and therefore it works, which no Social- 
istic régime can do without such a basis. It makes for 
tribal peace, for a level of medium prosperity, for a real 
camaraderie, and for the control of individual appetites 
and passions. “Clan-custom and clan-taboo perform in 
primitive peoples what religion does, or tries to do, in more 
advanced nations.” Its fault—and it is a grave one—is that it 
keeps all at the same low level, and gives neither incentive 
nor room for individual initiative. The coming of the white 
man broke down the clan system. One result has been 
beneficent: we have stopped inter-tribal wars and the death- 
penalty for witchcraft, and we have rendered the advance of 
the individual practicable. But in the ordinary relations of life 
we have taken away the great taboos, and as yet have put 
nothing in their place. Mr. Kidd is therefore wholly in the 
right when he pleads for a conservation of the clan system so 
far as is possible. We should endeavour to retard rather 
than hasten the process of its decay, till we have a real substi- 
tute to offer. At present there is no common ground 
between the two races, and it is idle to talk of bringing the 
Kafir at once into our social system. Mentally he is still 
separated from us by a thousand years. In a very interesting 
chapter on “Kafir Conceptions of Justice” Mr. Kidd shows 
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that it is impossible to reconcile the ideas of the two races on 
this elementary social matter. Very often our action, whils 
perfectly just in our sense, is completely at variance with 
Kafir conceptions, and an Act like Lord Charles Somerset’, 
Spoor Law, which English opinion condemns as unjust, is 
to the Kafir right and proper. With these facts as a 
basis, it is difficult to disagree with Mr. Kidd's view on the 
question of the native franchise. We should give the Kafr 
every privilege he can use for his own good and for the good 
of the country, but force on him no privilege which he does 
not ask for; and in particular the doubtful boon of the franchise 
should be held back till the Kafir finds the need of it. Singg 
the two races cannot fuse socially, it is only wise to keep them 
politically distinct. It is mere nonsense to pretend that the 
Kafir races have made any appeal for political equality. What 
they appeal for is, rather, discriminating legislation, to 
protect a backward race from the unfair competition which 
political equality involves. “The moment we grant an 
honest franchise, the Kafirs will find the white man ‘ eating 
up’ the land.” 


The latter half of Mr. Kidd’s book is a plea for a traly 
constructive native policy based on a correct understanding of 
native needs. The proximity of our civilisation is breaking 
down Kafir Socialism. “The problem before us now is how 
to awaken the sense of individualism, and how to educate the 
people, so as to destroy as little as possible of the finer traits 
in Kafir character.” We have to educate him, but ona 
different system from the one now in vogue, for the Kafir 
educated on the wrong lines is the most hopeless case of all. 
Mr. Kidd does not belong to the short-sighted school of 
critics, too common in South Africa, who condemn utterly 
missionary enterprise. “I would speak,” he says, “more 
hopefully of the Christian than of the merely educated native,” 
and he thinks that the missionary must always remain the 
chief educational instrument. “Not a little of the popular 
hostility towards educating the Kafir is due to the fact that 
some of the men who are loudest in their objections are 
suspiciously weak in education themselves 
noticed that very few highly educated people in South Africa 
condemn the work of missions, though they frequently see the 
weak points in the missionary’s methods.” He lays down two 
desiderata for a native educational policy. In the first place, 
the Government should start a number of their own institu- 
tions for training teachers, both white and black. In the 
second place, 


“We should give the native a very simple and yet very varied 
kind of education. The stimuli we have applied have been too 
complex and too violent. We should apply a greater variety of 
very simple stimuli, never over-pressing one form. Instead of 
pinning our faith to books, we should call to our aid every con- 
ceivable form of training that has been found useful in tho 
education of the feeble-minded in Europe and America. We 
should reduce book education to a minimum.” 


Our relations to the Kafir cannot stand still. Civilisation 
having begun its work, must complete it. Unless the 
Ethiopian, in Mr. Kidd's words, can change his skin, it will 
be a very bad look-out for the white man in South Africa. 
Mr. Kidd is optimistic. He thinks that the Ethiopian can 
change his skin. “He may not be able to become a European, 
but he can become a Super-Kafir.” Out of his profound 
knowledge of native life he can give wise suggestions. He 
thinks that it is most important that education should be con- 
tinued till the arrival of puberty, since all the good will 
be undone unless at this period the child is still kept in an 
elevating environment. He has some curious proposals, such 
as that the Government should use the custom of Lobola— 
i.e., the purchase of a wife by a gift of cattle—as a means of 
experimenting in State-regulated marriages with a view to 
raising the physical and moral level. This is perbaps 
fantastic, but there is no fantasy in Mr. Kidd's plea for au 
Ethnological Bureau, which would seriously study native 
conditions, and ensure that native policy was based on 
intelligence. 


We commend this book as the most widely informed, well- 
balanced, and sympathetic study of the native problem that 
we have met with. If there are many South Africans who 
look on the native with Mr. Kidd's kindly and far-seeing eyes, 
South Africa may well resent interference from home in her 
native policy as gratuitous folly. 
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PRACTICAL HOUSING.* 
Tue workers of the last generation who took to heart the 
waste and misery caused by ill housing may rest in thankful- 
ness that the first great advance towards general improvement 
has come to pass, for housing is at last a question of active 
interest, and even wide enthusiasm, and contentions as to 
methods are but small obstacles compared to apathy. Mr. 
Nettlefold is one of those who have done work on the best 
lines. “The heart,” he says, “is an excellent motive power, 
and without it little or no progress would be made ; but when 
it is not governed by the head, the results are disastrous.” 
“No reform is permanently successful unless founded on a 
sound economic basis.” The work he has done on the 
Birmingham Housing Committee and for co-partnership in 
housing will be of lasting good effect, for his heart is the 
heart of a philanthropist and his head is the head of a 
Birmingham business man. The earlier part of this, his 
latest book, proves the immense advantage to all concerned 
in the adoption by local authorities of Part IT. of the Housing 
Act of 1890 rather than Part I. To make these words convey 
a weaning to those who have not studied the Act, it may 
be said that the adoption of Part I. has resulted in the 
London County and Borough Councils buying small areas of 
land at immense cost (quite inadequately represented by the 
“housing value” which appears in their accounts), erecting at 
further extravagant cost isolated blocks of wholesome but 
unhomely tenements, and finally laying a heavy burden of debt 
upon the ratepayers. In Liverpool each person thus housed 
under Part I. is subsidised by the ratepayers to the extent of 
£56. Under Part II. the Birmingham ratepayers have had to 
pay 15s. per person housed in healthy cottage-homes. The 
root cause of this vast difference seems to be found in the 
fact that Birmingham did not seek illusory salvation in 
municipal housing. Its Committee was created to govern and 
administer, not to build. Mr. Nettlefold as chairman did his 
duty with hard, patient labour on businesslike principles, but 
did not do himself at the ratepayers’ expense the work which 
he was set to make other people do. He can say of Birming- 
ham: “The cost of thorough repair has all fallen on the 
owners of insanitary property”; and yet so great has been 
the triumph of common-sense that “about one quarter of the 
insanitary houses...... have been dealt with by their 
owners without any notice whatever being served upon them. 
The owners have come voluntarily to the Housing Depart- 
ment and asked for advice.” No one is better qualified to 
condemn municipal housing. “Overseers who work them- 
selves are never so efficient as those who keep themselves free 
to incite others to work and see that the work is done 
properly.” Furthermore, while the supervision of the general 
housing of a district is the primary duty, it “is almost 
invariably neglected where large municipal building schemes 
enter into competition.” On the whole, therefore, Mr. Nettle- 
fold presents a sound case for Part II.,—procedure through 
the medical officer’s inspection and report, repairing orders, 
closing orders, and, in the last resort, demolition orders. 

So much for existing evils. He then passes on to the 
future, and emphasises the need for the friendly co-opera- 
tion of property-owners and for general foresight, and 
particularly the drastic alteration of our inelastic by-laws. 
These have bad many good effects, but by this time their weak 
points are exposed. In extreme cases it can be shown that 
they have even encouraged bad building and bad planning, 
and have actually hampered sound development on the best 
lines. The great expense of making residential by-roads of 
exactly the same type as main thoroughfares has compelled 
owners to extract unnecessary returns from the building land 
on either side. Crowded and highly rented houses have to 
repay the cost of many yards of macadam and stone pave- 
ments which nobody needs. The elasticity of by-laws will 
doubtless come soon, but the co-operation of landowners will 
only be obtained by patience and tact. Even Mr. Nettlefold 
would take the short cut to this goal through municipal land- 
purchase, although many of his arguments against building 
are equally valid against holding land, and there is always the 
further disadvantage of more land falling into mortmain in 
large quantities,—a point upon which the author does not touch. 
The idea he urges of “pooling” the properties of contiguous 
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landowners is certainly reasonable ; but human nature and 
the English character have tendencies to independent action 
rather than to sweet reasonableness and neighbourly agree- 
ments to share the advantages and disadvantages of common 
dealing. However, much could be done by associations of at 
educative character and by the publication of such books as 
this. Forethought as to main thoroughfares, open spaces, 
and like points will eventually save waste, alterations, and 
general discomfort. Continental towns have certainly gained 
by scientific planning, but not without municipal ownership 
on a large scale. For England more will be done by the 
enlightenment of public opinion and the encouragement of 
building in the hands of Co-operative Societies. Large land- 
owners can give immense impetus to improved methods by 
sound undertakings such as that of Sir Arthur Paget outside 
Wolverhampton, and there is no reason to despair of common- 
sense prevailing. 

Practical Housing contains specimens of legislation in force 
or proposed, model leases to societies, plans and photographs, 
which add to its interest. The sensible tone of the whole 
justifies its title, and, with the small cost, should ensure it a 
wide circulation. 





BOOKS ON BIRDS.* 

WE propose to include in one short notice four books which 
treat of birds from different points of view. The first before 
us deals with all British birds. A new handbook of British 
birds finds many competitors already in the field; but 
there are also probably more persons than ever te whom 
Mr. J. Lewis Bonhote’s Birds of Britain will prove the 
kind of book that is wanted. We do not know whether 
Mr. Dresser chose a hundred plates from his great work on 
European birds to illustrate Mr. Bonhote’s text, or whether 
Mr. Bonhote was employed by the publishers to write a book 
to accompany the illustrations. Nor does it matter, though, 
of course, when the illustrations are limited it is easy to point 
out the claims of birds whose portraits have been omitted. 
The plates from Mr. Keulemans's well-known drawings are 
reduced in size, but very nicely printed in colours, and, as far 
as they go, form an attractive feature of the book. Mr. 
Bonhote is an excellent and trustworthy ornithologist. He 
deals with every species on the British list, and the text 
contains the information which the ordinary person requires, 
and varies in length from a few pages to a few lines only in 
the case of the stragglers. It is up to date, for the breeding 
of the Scandinavian form of the blue-headed wagtail in 1906 
in Sussex, and many other recent matters, are not omitted. 
Mr. Bonhote could have contributed a much more valuable 
book to the literature of British birds had he wished. 
As it is, he has, on the whole, extremely well discharged 
his task. 

The next book before us, Adventures in Bird-land, is by Mr. 
Oliver G. Pike, who has established a reputation as a writer 
and lecturer on popular ornithology. He is one of those who 
have abandoned the gun in favour of the field-glass and the 
camera. He wishes to persuade others to do likewise, and 
tells some atrocious stories of the discreditable doings of 
collectors. He recommends the Goerz glasses, and the last 
chapter of his book deals with the technicalities of bird- 
photography, and gives practical advice to those who desire 
it. Mr. Pike writes simply, but pleasantly enough, describing 
his successes and failures in various parts of these islands to 
which he made excursions with his camera. 

Though similar in subject matter, Birds of the Loch and 
Mountain, by Mr. Seton P. Gordon, is written with much 
greater literary skill than the work mentioned in the 
preceding paragraph. Mr. Gordon's photographs are 
admirable, and reproduced in such a fashion as to make 
a most attractive though slender volume. He treats of 
some two dozen species of birds which haunt the 
Scottish highlands. The grouse, the capercaillie, and the 
ptarmigan are selected as the game birds; the ring-ouzel, 
the dipper, and the willow-wren are among the passerine 





* (1) Birds of Britain. By J. Lewis Bonhote. With 100 Illustrations in 
Colour Selected by H. E. Dresser from his “ Birds of Europe.” London: 
A. and C. Black. (20s. net.]——(2) Adventures in Bird-land. By Olver G. 
Pike. Containing 4 Photogravures and 90 Photographs taken direct from 
Nature by the Author. Together with a Col d Plate and 100 Pen Sketches 
from Nature by E. Richmond Paton. London: B.T.S. [6s. net.]——(3) Birds 
of the Loch and Mountain, By Seton P. Gordon, London: Cassell and Co, 
vie 6d, net.) (4) The Feathered Game of New England, By Walter H. Rich. 
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birds; the peregrine and the golden eagle represent the 
vraptores. On each there is an essay, with some personal 
observation and much feeling for the pleasures which the 
field-naturalist enjoys. The plates of the golden eagle 
inelude an extremely interesting series showing the growth 
of the young from the ages of eight days to nine weeks. 
There are also many charming photographs of Highland 
scenery, very well chosen and well reproduced. 

We may notice lastly a book by an American sportsman, 
Mr. Walter H. Rich, on The Feathered Game of New England. 
The writer describes himself as a “man whose nature study 
has been conducted in the open and mostly over a gun-barrel.” 
Under the title of game we have accounts of nearly a hundred 
species, which comprise not only ruffed grouse and the like, 
but ducks, waders, phalaropes, rails, geese, and coots. The 
style is of that vivacious and exuberant kind which we should 
expect of an American sportsman. Much of the information 
is gained from personal experience. The plates are very 
numerous, accurately and minutely drawn by the author 
himself. They are with one exception uncoloured, and though 
without artistic merit, would be of the greatest service in 
recognising an unknown bird. 





FAMOUS FRENCH SALONS.* 

Mr. Hamet bas written a pleasant and interesting book on 
an agreeable subject. The history of French society, one may 
say, is that of the salons; at least, of the society of two 
hundred years, from early in the seventeenth to early in the 
nineteenth century,—from the Marquise de Rambouillet to 
Madame Récamier. Before Madame de Rambouillet society 
can hardly be said to have existed; even in her day manners 
were only just becoming civilised, and it is her glory that she 
made decency and politeness fashionable, so that swagger and 
brutality were no longer marks of distinction, and also opened 
people’s eyes to the fact that literary genius deserved honour 
equally with noble birth and military or political fume. The 
préciosité at which Moliére laughed was an exaggeration of the 
tone of Madame de Rambouillet’s famous salon; this in 
itself was a natural and necessary reaction from the selfish 
coarseness of the League. After Madame Récamier, manners 
declined. In her day and Madame de Staél’s there was still 
some shadow, some lingering echo, of the old-world politeness 
without which a salon, in the old sense, could not exist; but all 
this disappeared before the days of Louis Philippe, and neither 
the Second Empire nor the Republic could revive it. 

A great many women, for one reason or another—hospi- 
tality, amusement, literature, politics, anything that meant 
lively and more or less organised conversation—were known 
as leaders of salons during those two centuries. We do not 
think we are mistaken in saying that the complete history of 
the salons and their varied influence is yet to be written, and 
we should perhaps give a false impression of Mr. Hamel’s lively 
book if we treated it as a very serious or useful contribution to 
that end. He has chosen nine famous ladies, and has given a 
short and agreeable sketch of the life of each, especially, of 
course, from a society point of view. In some instances his 
choice cannot be disputed; in others it can. It is on a 
mysterious principle of his own, apparently, that he includes 
Madame de Sévigné, who would have been amused to find her 
little parties of a few relations and friends described as a salon. 
Such a regular and formal gathering demanded a serious study 
and definite intention quite unnatural to the amiable Marquise. 
And some of Mr. Hamel’s exclusions are equally remarkable. 
Madame de Lambert, for instance, held much the same 
position in the early eighteenth century as Madame de Ram- 
bouillet a century before, and had much the same kind of 
influence in society. And Madame Geoffrin! It is strange 
indeed in a book on “famous French salons” to leave her 
in the background,—the wonderful bouwrgeoise, the mother 
of the philosophers, the Queen of the Rue Saint-Honoré. 
Whoever might be left out of the nine, she should surely have 
been included. 





THE CAUSES OF POVERTY.+ 


A REVIEWER must always be grateful to an author who 
begins by explaining, “in a single sentence,” the aim of his 





* Famous French Salons. By Frank Hamel. With 20 Illustrations, London: 
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work, The present volume, says Mr. McCarthy, “ might be 
described as an effort to evolve a mental pictur i 

vibe picture of the worid 
we live in, to behold before us a working model of this earth 
and all its belongings, and to realise, from an examination of 
that model, the causes responsible for human poverty.” These 
are brave words, and indicate at least that the author means 
to start with a clean slate. His model of the earth reveals 
that human well-being depends on the services rendered by 
persons, Nature, and property. “ What,” he asks, “are the 
causes which prevent a flow of these services?” Q, 
if we use more familiar terms, What is it that impedes 
exchange? Our author's answer is as follows. The 
obstructions will be found “to comprise the following,—yviz, 
friction among members and masses of mankind, unnecessary 
idleness of human powers, premature destruction of human 
powers, abnormal deficiencies of heat, light and moisture, 
restrictions imposed by private owners on the flow of services 
from property they control, mismanagement of property, both 
public and private, and destruction of property, accidental 
and otherwise.” We are afraid it is not quite so simple as 
this. The “restrictions imposed by private owners ”—in other 
words, we presume, the institution of private property—are 
a device universally adopted by civilised society as the most 
convenient, equitable, and economic means of avoiding a 
universal scramble for things of which the supply is limited, 
and is surely not to be placed in the same destructive category 
as accidents of fire and flood. The different items of private 
property “ pour forth their services not in response to actual 
wants . but in response to the fraction of such wants 
that may be backed up by purckasing power sufficient to tempt 
supply” (p. 52). Quite so; and the impediments to exchange 
are well worthy of consideration and study; but the suggestion 
that A’s poverty is due, not to his own inability to offer some- 
thing in exchange, but to his inability to use what belongs 
to B without giving any exchange, is surely a darkening of 
couzsel. The presentation of the problem as one of exchange 
is suggestive, but Mr. McCarthy's treatment of it is magnilo- 
quent rather than illuminating. 
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NOVELS. 
FENNEL AND RUE.* 
Srupents of the work of Mr. Howells cannot have failed to 
notice the points of contact and of divergence which define 
his relations to the intellectual novelists on both sides of the 
Atlantic. Like them, he deals in motives which are subtle, 
recondite, at times even sophisticated, as in the story before. 
us. Analysis predominates over incident, and his principal 
characters are addicted to introspection to an extent which 
occasionally amounts to positive self-torment. These features 
in his work can be paralleled elsewhere, but the divergences 
are quite as strongly marked. Though prominence is assigned 
to characters who cannot be described as ordinary, and 
whose course of action is often unusual, they do not move 
and have their being in an atmosphere of moral malaria. 
They represent rather the variations which spring from a 
core of soundness than the manifestations of inherent 
abnormality. There is also room in Mr. Howells’s pages for 
the plain person, and to this engaging mixture of simplicity 
and subtlety a great deal of the charm of his novels is due. 
Above all, the resultant impression of his books, if not 
exhilarating, is neither perplexing nor depressing. They do 
not leave off on a note of interrogation or a cry of despair, , 
but tend to promote a sane if tempered optimism. 
Fennel and Rue is an episode in the life of a novelist named 
Verrian, who, just at the very moment when he is winning his 
way to recognition, is deeply wounded in his self-esteem by 
what most people and all Philistines would consider a rather 
flattering hoax. A story from his pen is appearing in serial 
form in a leading magazine and attracting a good deal of 
attention. Amongst other tributes from unknown readers, 
he receives one day a letter from a girl who professes a 
devouring interest in the progress of his story, and, as she 
has good reason to believe that she will not live to read 
the last chapters, begs him to satisfy her curiosity by . 
divulging the dénodiment. Verrian, who is profoundly 
touched by this request, consults his editor, and a letter is 
despatched from the firm stating that if the lady will submit 
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satisfactory evidence of her identity and her precarions condi- 
tion, the proof-sheets of the conclusion of the story will be sent 
to her. In acouple of days an answer comes back confessing 
that the pretext of ill-health was a sheer invention, and 
humbly apologising for the fraud. Some authors would no 
doubt have regarded the incident as closed, but Verrian, who 
belonged to the genus irritabile, was not content to let the 
matter rest, and wrote the offender a polite but absolutely 
implacable rejoinder. With the wound to his amour propre 
still rankling, Verrian goes to spend a few days at the 
country house of Mrs. Westangle, a social lion-huntress, who 
has retained the services of a professional mistress of the 
yerels to entertain her house-party. Verrian travels down in 
the same train as this lady, and on their way from the station 
she discloses her status—which involves segregation from the 
other guests—and unconsciously appeals to his chivalry by her 
forlorn and fragile appearance. Enlisted as an accomplice in 
her schemes, for which Mrs. Westangle gets all the credit, 
Verrian does his utmost to make things go off well. Miss 
Shirley is full of gratitude for his help, and a few chance 
meetings ripen their acquaintance into the promise of 
intimacy. The climax of the campaign is reached in an 
entertainment in which Miss Shirley impersonates a ghost 
and undertakes to answer questions. She is getting through 
the ordeal with s9mething more than credit, when one of the 
guests, drawing a bow at a venture, propounds a question 
which raises in an acute form the identical problem of fraud 
which Verrian had so bitterly resented. Now, as our readers 
will have probably formed a shrewd guess as to the identity 
of Miss Shirley, they will not be surprised by the collapse of 
the clairvoyante, or by the subsequent and characteristic efforts 
of the disconcerted novelist to restore her equanimity. 

It is no small proof of Mr. Howells’s delicate and dis- 
tinguished talent that he should have kept a story which 
trembles on the verge of morbidity pure and sweet 
throughout. Neither of the two principal characters is 
cast in heroic mould. Yet in spite of their limitations, 
they excite and retain our sympathy. Verrian lacks 
magnanimity, but he knows it, and suffers from the know- 
ledge; and Miss Shirley is pathetically conscious of her 
futile lapses from sincerity. With the best intentions in the 
world to help and befriend her, Verrian fails, and Bushwick, 
the plain man, steps in and rehabilitates her shattered self- 
respect. The triumph of manly simplicity over fastidious 
hesitation is complete, and yet it is in keeping with Verrian's 
character that he should acknowledge the justice of his 
humiliation. “I have thought it all over,” he says to his 
mother, “and I feel that he did right. He did the only thing 
that a man in love with her could do. And I don't wonder 
that he’s in love with her. Yes... and such a man as he, 
though he ground me in the dirt and stamped on me, I 
will say it, is worthy of any woman. He can believe in a 
woman, and that’s the first thing that’s needed to make a 
woman like her, true.” 





Isle Raven. By Owen Rhoscomyl. (Duckworthand Co. 6s.)— 
This is a story of an exceedingly lawless set of people who take 
possession of a small island off, we conclude, the coast of Wales. 
The ineidents are romantic, though they are a little difficult to 
credit as having happened in the year of grace 1902. Yale, the 
solicitor to the owner of the island, is the chief figure in the book, 
and the adventures mostly happen to him. There is a suggestion 
of the murder of the last owner to be investigated, and altogether 
the situation is exceedingly mysterious and involved. Perhaps, 
indeed, the story is a little too much involved, as it is difficult for 
the average reader to follow it without bestow.rg on it an atten- 
tion more concentrated than usually falls to the lot of the modern 
novel. However, the book is worth reading, if only for the 
suggestion of the author that such doings are possible in the 
present day. 

Reapasie Novets.—A Tangled Web. By L. E. 
(Ward, Lock, and Co. 6s.)—A tale quite true to its title. 
a heroine who suffers from lesion of the brain, a clairvoyante 
friend, and a bigamist husband, the tangle is considerable.—— 
An Engagement of Convenience. By Louis Zangwill. (Brown, 
Langham, and Co. 6s.)—Another “tangled web,” but the com- 
plications are of the familiar “love v. money” kind.——Dan 
Riach, Socialist. By the Author of “ Miss Molly.” (Smith, Elder, 
and Co. 6s.)—Dan Riach is a shadowy figure; Austin Wyatt is 
quite real; Theresa Ferard shadowy again ——The Shadow 
Between. By Silas K. Hocking. (F. Warne and Co. 6s.)—A 
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well-told, wholesome story of country life, the scene being laid in 
Cornwall. Seed on Stony Ground. Translated from the Italian 
of U. L. Morichini by Ella St. Leger. (Chapman and Hall. 6e) 
—A good story of the Rome of to-day, a voice of what we may 
call moral Modernism.——Gilbert Hermer. With Introduction 
by Charles Masefield. (W. Blackwood and Sons. 6s.)—A study 
of character, with some weak lines in the drawing, but effective 
on the whole. The Statue. By Eden Phillpotts and Arnold 
Bennett. (Cassell and Co. 6s.)—Suited to any reader who likes 
a highly complicated and extravagant story of mystery and crime. 











BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


Books of the wesk as have not been 





SOME 


[Under this heading we notice such 
reserved for review in other forms.) 





Lady Lettice, Vi-countess Falkland. By John Duncon. Edited, 
with Introduction, by M. F. Howard. (John Murray. 6s. net.)— 
John Duncon was vicar of Rattenden, in Essex, and was deprived 
of his living in 1642 (circa). He found a home in Lady Falkland’s 
house at Great Tew, and wrote this book as a memorial of his 
benefactress. Lady Falkland was a person of a most devout 
temper. It might seem that something of a morbid strain was in 
it, if we were to judge from one or two passages. But these 
touch on the last portion of her life, when bodily weakness had 
much increased upon her, One passage, as indicating the practice 
of even the most devout at that time, may be quoted. She had 
received the Eucharist on Christmas Day, and thought of receiving 
again the next Sunday. “The singularity and unaccustomedness 
of receiving so often dissuaded her.” 

Oriental Campaigns. By Colonel E. Maude. (T. Fisher Unwin. 
7s. 6d. net.)—This “Veteran of the Indian Mutiny” went out 
with a cadetship in 1843, and was put into the Bombay establish- 
On arriving in India he was attached to a native regiment 
He had an early experience of campaigning, 
for there was an insurrection at Kolhapur. A fort was stormed 
under no small difficulties, and the affair came to anend. Then 
came an appointment to the Bombay Rifles, campaigning in 
Scinde, the storming of Mooltan, and the battle of Gujerat. 
After this was a period of furlough, and, on return to India, the 
Persian Campaign, to be succeeded by service in the Indian 
Mutiny. Captain Maude, for he had by this time obtained his 
company, was actively engaged in the Bheel Campaign. The 
Bheels, our author tells us, were but badly armed, having match- 
locks, spears, and swords. But there were great numbers of them, 
and they were in the highest degree expediti, wearing nothing but 
a loin cloth, no slight advantage as against the stiff uniform and 
heavy knapsack of the British troops. Fighting in Indore and 
other regions of Central India followed. The chief battles were 
at Rajghur and Khuraee. Here we had one of the ablest of the 
rebel leaders, Tantia Topee, opposed to us. In 1862 Captain 
Maude obtained his majority, and in 1887 retired after thirty- 
seven years’ service. ‘This is a pleasant and unaffected record of 
experiences in war and peace. 


ment. 
stationed at Satara. 


Hyde Park: its History and Romance. By Mrs. Alec Tweedie. 
(Eveleigh Nash. 15s. net.)—Hyde Park as we see if now may 
be said to be wholly modern. It has changed greatly even within 
the memory of living persons. Its ornamentation, for instanee, 
is almost entirely new. If we go back two centuries or so, the 
contrast becomes greater. Evelyn, who died in 1706, speaks of it 
as “a field near the town, which they call Hyde Park.” This was 
early in his life; he saw it much improved, for it was one of the 
not very numerous virtues of the second Charles that he loved to 
make public places worth seeing and walking in, and that he was 
not averse from sharing this pleasure with his subjects. Pepys 
was one of those who benefited by the beautification of the “field 
near the town,” for he records how he went with his wife to Hyde 
Park (the date is May Ist, 1669), “the first time we were there 
this year or ever in our own coach,”—and Sir W. Coventry saw 
them, and the Duke of York, who “eyed my wife mightily.” 
Caroline (George II.) made further improvements. 


Anyhow, they had this effect. Was it to her that Sir Robert 
Walpole made the famous answer, when he was asked what it would 
cost to turn St. James's Park into a private Royal garden: “'Threo 
Crowns, Madam”? Not the least interesting part of the Park is 
one that has happily disappeared,—Tyburn Gate. We are 
reminded of Jack Sheppard, Jonathan Wild, and Earl Ferrors, 
and not a few other more or less distinguished victims of justice. 
Mrs. Alec Tweedie has given us a pleasant book, fuil of anecdote 
and description. We should have liked to hear more details 
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about the Serpentine. It was once a famous haunt of fish. The 
largest. perch on record (nine pounds) is said to have been 
caught in it. 


The Influence of Alcohol and other Drugs on Fatigue. By 
W. H. R. Rivers, M.D. (E. Arnold. 6s. net.)—It might be 
safer to pass over this volume (reproducing the Croonian 
Lectures, 1906) with a recognition of the caution, the diligence, 
and the scrupulous care with which the processes are described 
and the conclusions drawn. These qualities of the work recorded 
at once make themselves manifest to the reader. One thing is 
evident, that the observation of results is one of the greatest 
difficulty, that the “personal equation” makes itself felt, and 
that, doubtless as a consequence, the results obtained by different 
observers vary in a most remarkable degree. Dr. Rivers is very 
chary of stating definite conclusions. He seems to think, how- 
ever, that alcohol—and alcohol is, of course, the most interesting 
of the substances experimented upon—increases muscular work 
and diminishes mental; and that it increases work when 
administered in a condition of fatigue and diminishes it if 
the fatigue is not already induced. It is a very curious 
fact that mental fatigue produces the same result on muscular 
activity as is produced by alcohol. One figure of the 
ergograph taken when there was such mental weariness as to 
make the effort most distasteful showed a quite surprising 
result. It will be certainly profitable to quote the cautious words 
in which Dr. Rivers concludes his records of the action of alcohol : 
“It is obvious that the problem of the nature of alcohol on 
muscular activity is one of very great complexity, for the 
elucidation of which much more work is necessary; and until 
this has been done, those interested either in the therapeutical 
or in the dietetical value of alcohol should hesitate before 
drawing any practical conclusions.” Certainly the duty of 
hesitation is the most obvious moral of the inquiry. No one who 
reads this book can doubt that the positive pronouncements, 
whether pro or con, whether made by social reformers or men of 
science, are most distinctly premature and rash. The other drug 
carefully inquired into was caffeine; but something is said about 
cocaine, strychnine, tobacco, and other substances. Tobacco seems 
to come out worst, and the empirical action of the trainers who 
forbid it to the athletic candidate appears to be justified. 
Generally, if a layman may give an opinion, it should be reserved 
for the hour when work is finished. 


The Complete Cook. By Lilian Whitling. Illustrated. (Methuen 
and Co, 7s. 6d. net.)—This is a book that we can warmly recommend 
to intelligent, but inexperienced, housewives. No detail seems to 
have been forgotten. With one or two curious exceptions, the 
advice Miss Whitling gives is excellent; but when she recom- 
mends cider as a temperance drink we can only suppose that she 
does not live in an apple-growing county. ‘The chapters on 
“Economy in the Kitchen” and “ What to Do when Things Go 
Wrong” are very good, as are also the clear directions as to 
mixing, stirring, beating, &c. More than half the book is taken up 
with recipes of all kinds, clearly printed and well arranged, and 
there are some appetising photographs of delicious dishes which 
make even a reviewer feel hungry. The advice as to feeding 
invalids and babies is good; but the suggestion as to testing the 
contents of a feeding-bottle is not to be recommended. 

Trish and English. By Robert Lynd. (F. Griffiths. 5s. net.)— 
These “ Portraits and Impressions” are, as might be expected, of 
various value. The English part is more pleasant to read, at 
least to an Englishman. The Irish has the character, almost 
universal in these latter days in Irish literature, of querulous- 
ness, even when there is the intention of humour. We are always 
getting a glimpse of the “distressful country ” and the unceasing 
strife of parties and creeds. The English studies are not so vivid 
or 80 well drawn; but we look at them without any sense of dis- 
quiet. Of course, the book suffers, as do all that belong to this 
class, from having to be taken whole when it is meant to be 
taken in bits. 





The Bibliography of Charles and Mary Lamb. Compiled and 
Annotated by J. C. Thomson. (J. E. Tutin, Hull. 5s. net.)— 
Mr. Thomson, helped by the labours of others, notably Alfred 
Ainger and Mr. E. V. Lucas—an assistance which he amply 
acknowledges—has done a most valuable piece of work. We all 
know, or may easily know, the dates of the great books of Charles 
and Mary Lamb, the “Tales from Shakespeare,” “ Essays of Elia.” 
What we often miss is the highly interesting series of contribu- 
tions to periodical literature,—such as Lamb’s article in the 
Quarterly on Wordsworth’s “ Excursion,” an article so cruelly 
mangled by Gifford. Such miscellanies, with early editions, &c., 
make up a total of information which is well worth studying. 








St. George for Merrie England. By Margaret Bulley. (Geo 
Allen and Sons. 5s.)—If we have a patron saint, and are dtenan 
to bring his patronage to the front, it is as well to know who he 
was. “To denounce St. George,” writes Miss Bulley, “or to 
confuse him with other persons, has always had a strange fascina. 
tion for men.” Who was he then? That, unfortunately, is not 
very easy to answer. His “Acta” were early corrupted by 
heretical influence, so much so that they were formally condemned 
by Pope Gelasius in 496 A.D. We may, however, with fair 
probability assign his martyrdom to the persecution of Diocletian, 
The attempt to fix his date precisely is attended with great 
difficulties. If he suffered for defacing an Imperial edict, his day 
can hardly be where the Calendar puts it in April. We know 
that the edict was issued on February 24th. His connexion with 
England is comparatively modern. He was said to have helped 
the Crusaders temp. Richard I., and was formally adopted by 
Edward III. But these matters are scarcely relevant. The real 
thing that we care about is the Dragon. As a legend or asa 
parable the conquest of the Dragon is everything. About this, 
as, indeed, about other things that we want to know, Miss Bulley's 
book, with its plentiful illustrations, tells us. 





New Epirions.—The Wessex of Romance. By Wilkinson 
Sherren. (Francis Griffiths. 6s. net.)—Mr. Sherren first brought 
out this book six years ago. It now comes out revised and 
enlarged. Substantially it is a monograph on Mr. Thomas 
Hardy, with various digressions, local and personal, and, we need 
hardly say, is an eminently readable book.——In the “Sisley 
Books ” (Sisley’s, 1s. per vol.) we have Life and Letters of Lamb, 
by T. N. Talfourd, and the Morals of Rousseau. From the biblio- 
graphical point of view, Talfourd’s book on Lamb is more or less 
superseded ; but its literary charm is sufficient to keep its place 
in any collection of books about Elia. 








[*,* Erratum.—In the notice of Blossom and Fruit (R. Culley) 
in our issue of April 18th the name was incorrectly given as Mary 








Thimms. It should have been Mary Chimmo.] 
PUBLICATIONS OF THE WEEK. 
<> — 

Abraham (A. P.), Rock Climbing in Skye, 8vo .................. (Longmans) net 21,0 
Adam (J.), The Religious Teachers of Greece, 8vo ....... (T. & T. Clark) net 106 
Adams (J. H.), Harper's Indoor Book for Boys, cr Svo ................(Harper) 6/0 
Albanesi (Mme.), Drusilla’s Point of View, cr 8vo ....... (Hurst & Blackett) 60 
Austin (A.), Sacred and Profane Love, and other Poems...(Macmillan) net 46 
Amatin (HI.), Gombe Taneit, CF BVO 100ccce ceccccecescces cocccce sevece ses sccecees’ (Harper) 6 
Ball (RB. 8.), Natural Sourees of Power, 8vo ...................... (Constable) net 6/0 





Ballads and Songs of Love, roy 8V0........0+.0+00. 00 
Ballard (F.), Can We Trust the Bible? cr 8vo .. 
Best (N. B.), Beyond the Naturai Order, cr 8vo 
Bieck (E.), The Way of the Woods, cr 8vo ....... ...(Putnam) net 6/0 
Bielschowsky (A.), The Life of Goethe, Vol. LIL, roy ...(Putnam) net 15,0 
Braby (M. C.), Modern Marriage and How to Bear it ...(T. W. Laurie) net 3,6 
Broadhead (H.), State Regulation of Labour and Labour Disputes in 


.(Chatto & Windus) net 60 
seecersseee (eT. S.) 26 
.-.(Revell) net 2/6 


























New Zealand, 8V0..........s000 00008 ee ccecese sasiensoninind (Whitcombe & Tombs) net 7/6 
Brown (P. H.), A History of Scotland, cr 8v0................s00 (Oliver & Boyd) 30 
Care (F.), POOMG, CE BVO  000ccceccec00000 000 200 000 cececee cosccocseccvces (Gay & Bird) net 26 
Charlton (Captain), A Hausa Reading Book, 12mo............(H. Frowde) net 4/6 
Conder (C. R.), The Rise of Man, 8V0...........ccceeseeseeeseesees (J. Murray) net 12/0 
Crispe (W.), Corry Thorndike, cr 80 ..........66...ceceseeeeeee (Hurst & Blackett) 60 
Davies (A. E.), Guide to Business Customs and Practice on the Continent, 

GE BUO cocccecceres coccnes coccccecesenes evecece (L. Pitman) net 3/6 
Day (H.), King Spruce, cr 8vo.. ssveseeee( Harper) 60 
Eddy (C.), Mrs. Bailey's Debts, cr 8vo ....(Cassell) 60 
Gasquet (A.), The Greater Abbeys of England, 4to (Chatto & Windus) net 20/0 
Gerrard (E. C.), The Unexplained, 8V0..........00...s00cc0seee00 es (Digby & Long) 3/6 


Gibson (W. BR. B.) and Klein (A.), The Problem of Logic, 8vo...(Black) net 10/6 
Goddard (J.), The Rise of Music, er 8V0 ......... 06. .ccccsceeveceeee -eeeee (Reeves) 7/6 
Griffiths (A. B.), Manures for Fruit and other Trees, 8vo ...(R. Sutton) net 7,6 
Gummey (H. R.), The Consecration of the Eucharist (De La More Press) net 10/0 
Harrison (F.), National and Social Problems, 8vo ............ (Macmillan) net 7/6 
Home (G.), Yorkshire: Vales and Wolds of the East Riding ...(Black) net 7/6 
Hutton (W. H.), The Age of Revolution, cr 8vo .(Rivingtons) net 4/6 
Jenner (Mrs, H.), Our Lady in Art, 160 ...........csce0ceeeeee oe (Methuen) net 2/6 
Johnson (C.), Roads Made Easy, Vol. III., 8vo Car Illustrated) net 5/0 









Ladd (G. T.), In Korea with Marquis Ito, 8V0 ..........00. _.(Longmans) net 12/6 
EM (Wo Miede BUBORRM, BIO cccecce cocveve ceccsce ceecccencsevccnces cocconeees (Jack) net 6/0 
Litchfield (G. D.), Narcissus, and other Poems, cr 8vo.......... (Putnam) net 4/0 


Lloyd (E. M.), A Review of the History of Infancy, 8vo ...(Longmans) net 6/0 
London (J.), Before Adam, Cr 8V0 .....00.0-secseeessesessereneeeseeee( D's We Laurie) 6/0 
Lulham (H.), Songs from the Downs and Dunes, er 8vo ..... K. Paul) net 36 
Martin (Sir T.), Queen Victoria as I Knew Her, cr 8vo(W. Blackwood) net 3/6 
Martin (T. M.) and Moncrieff (A. H.), Kew Gardens, cr 8vo...... (Black) net 6/0 
Merrill (L.), Winning the Boy, Cr 8V0 .......0..00c0eceeceeeee ones ..(Revell) net 2/6 
Mills (L. H.), Avesta Eschatology, roy 8vo ....... (K. Paul) net 2/6 
Murray (A.), The Full Blessing of Pentecost, 12n esressese( Nisbet) 2/6 
Myers (A. W.), The Complete Lawn Tennis Player, 8vo (Methuen) net 106 
Nicholls (G. F.) and Duckworth (F.), The Cotswolds, cr 8vo ...(Black) net 6,0 
Paulsen (F.), German Education, Past and Present, cr 8vo...... (Unwin) net 50 
Pitman’s International Mercantile Letters: English, cr 8vo ...(L Pitman) 26 
Ramsay (R.), The Key of the Door, cr 8v0_ ............sssseeeeeeeeee(Hutchinson) 6° 







Risley (Sir H.), The People of India, Svo ............... connie (Thacker) net 21/0 
Schechter (S.), Studies in Judaism, Second Series, 8vo .......... (Black) net 7/6 
Short and Simple Family Prayers with Bible Readings, by an English- 


TGTNIy GR GUD coc ncccqpecnseensnenss consnnncecaincensocecesencccessvocseseces (E, Stock) net 2/6 
Silver (A. P.), Farm, Cottage, Camp, and Canoe in Maritime Canada, 8vo 
(Routledge) 6/0 
Smith (W. M.), Giving a Man Another Chance: Sermons......(Revell) net 3/6 
Snell (F. J.), Nature Studies by Night and Day, cr 8vo.................€Umwin) 5/0 
Sorabji (C.), Between the Twilights, cr 8vo (Harper) net 5/0 
Spielmann (Mrs. M. H.), My Son and I, cr 80 ...............00000008(G. Allen) 6/0 
Stokes (R, 8, G.), Mines and Minerals of the British Empire, 8vo 
(E. Arnold) net 15/0 
Thompson (F.), Sister Songs, 4t0......+ +000 innieumiaiaiaiand (Burns & Oates) net 5/0 
Vallings (H.), The Lady Mary of Tavistock, cr 8V0 ......++ ercccceved (J. Milne) 6 0 
Walton (‘T.), The Sing of the Fathers, cr 8¥0 sssossserseee reeves (Ee. Scott) 6/0 
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y 482 HISTORICAL BROCADES 
LIB Co.'s 
REPRODUCED Regent St. London GRACEFUL 
FROM RARE FROM DRAPING 
ORICAL 7/11 AND VERY 
MID ANCIENT ! DURABLE 
a BROIDERY — CHOICE 
pEsIans Patterns Post-Free COLOURS 


FoR RICH & HANDSOME CURTAINS 
OSLER. 


CRYSTAL GLASS AND CHINA SERVICES. 
ARTISTIC ELECTRIC FITTINGS. 
100 OXFORD STREET, W. 














MARTELL’S 
MARTELL’S 
MARTELL’S 
MARTELL’S 


Blue and Silver Label 


BRANDY. 
BRAND Y. 
BRAND Y. 
BRANDY. 


House 
Estd.. 
1715. « 


THOMAS & SONS, 


Sporting Tailors and Breeches Makers. 


Messrs. THOMAS & SONS, besides 


well known as Breeches Makers, Sporting 


being 


and Military Tailors, are also Makers of all 
other kinds of High-Class Clothes for town 
or country wear, for which they employ 


a special staff of highly skilled workmen. 


32 BROOK STREET, GROSVENOR SQUARE, W. 


LEA & 
PERRINS’ 
SAUCE. 


LEA & 
PERRINS’ 
SAUCE. 


By Royal Warrant 
to 
His Majesty the King. 


THE ORIGINAL & GENUINE WORCESTERSHIRE. 


H AMP TON S 


Illustrated Booklet, W 210, shows that 
their New Depositories at Battersea 
Park afford, at the most competitive 





rates in London, Ideal Conditions 
for the 
WAREHOUSING 
of 


every description of Household 

and Personal Effects, together with 

numerous valuable advantages that are 

not provided in any other Depository 
in Great Britain. 


HAMPTON & SONS, Ld., Pall Mall East, S.W. 
DEPOSITORIES: Queen’s Road, Battersea Park. S.W. 








QUMMER HOLIDAY IN NORWAY.—Young NOR- 
WO WEGIAN LADY, experienced traveller, OFFERS herself as GUIDE 
and INTERPRETER to a small private party desirous of seeing somethin« 





SPECTATOR. 
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ALLIANGE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED. 


Heap Orrice: BARTHOLOMEW LANE, LONDON, E.c. 


ACCUMULATED FUNDS - £16,000,000. 


Chairman: 
Right. Hon. LORD ROTHSCHILD, G.C.V.O. 


The operations of the Company extend to the following, among other 


branches of Insurance :— 
LIFE. FIRE. MARINE. 


Workmen's Compensation (including Clerks, Shop Assistants, 
Domestic, Agricultural and Estate Servants). 
Personal Accident and Disease. 
Third Party Risks. 
Burglary and Theft. 
Plate Glass. 
Fidelity Guaranteo. 
Annuities. 
Leasehold and Capital Redemption Policies. 
The terms and conditions of Insurance for all classes of risks are favourable 
to the Insured. 
BONUS YEAR.—PARTICIPATING LIFE POLICIES EFFECTED THIS 
can panetens gl tre MS WILL PARTICIPATE IN 
> PR 3 IX : ; SNNIJ 3 3 a 4 
DECEMBER NEXT. QUINQUENNIAL TERM, ENDING 3lsr 
_ Prospectuses and Proposal Forms may be had on application to any of the 
Company’s Offices or Agents, 
ROBERT LEWIS, General Manager. 


DENT’S WATGHES & GLOGKS 


All Watches and Clocks of E. DENT & CO.’S 
Manufacture now bear the annexed Trade-Mark, 
NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE free on 
application. 
E. DENT and CoO. Léd., 
Makers of the great Westminster Clock, Big Ben. 


| 61 Strand, or 4 Royal Exchange E.C. 





BY SPECIAL 
APPOINTMENT 
TO THE KING. 


TRADE-MAnE- 


APPOINTMENTS VACANT AND WANTED. 
ovTsR Ft & OF Lo 8s 2 6 Ss. 


The LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL INVITES APPLICATIONS for the 
under-mentioned post :— 

ASSISTANT-MISTRESS qualified to teach History, at the South Hack- 
ney Secondary School for Girls, Cassiland Road, 8. Hackney. 

The salary attaching to the post will commence at £12) a year, and will 
rise by annual increments of £10, subject to satisfactory service, to a maxi- 
mum of £220 a year 

A commencing salary higher than the minimum stated above will be allowed 
f the successful Candidate has had satisfactory experience, and in this convec- 
tion two years’ satisfactory experience in a Secondary School approved by the 
Council for the purpose will be considered as equivaleut to one year spent in 
a Council School, provided (1) that periods of less than two years spent in any 
one School shall not be counted, and (2) that not more than ten jeurs’ outside 
service in all shall be taken into account. 

Applications should be made on Form T.S. 56, to be obtained, t »vether 
with particulars of the appointment, from the Cierk of the London County 
Council, Education Offices, Victoria Embankment, W.C., to whom they 
must be returaed not later than 11 a.m. on Monday, 18th May, 1908, accom- 
panied by copies of three testimonials of recent date 

All communications on the subject must be endorsed “ Assistant-Mistreas, 
Secondary Schools,”’ and a stamped addressed envelope must be euclosed. 

Canvassing, either directly or indirectly, will be beld to be a disqualification 
for employment. 


G. L. GOMME, 
Clerk of the London County Council. 
Education Offices, Victoria Embankment, W.C., 
25th April, 1908, 


C HESHIRE COUNTY 
EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 


The above COMMITTEE REQUIRE a LADY as VICE-PRINCIPAL of 
the TRAINING COLLEGE (Mixed) which they are establishing at Crewe. 
The College is for 100 students, of Whom approxunately 60 will be females aud 
40 males. A Hostel will be attached for female students, The College will 
open in September, 1908, in temporary premises. 

rhe Vice-Principal must be a Graduate of a University, or the equivalent 
thereto, and have had experience in teaching, and be fawiliar with the 
organisation and management of an Educational Iastitute to which a Hostel 
for femules is attached. In addition to her teaching duties she will have 
charge, uuder the general supervision of the Priucipal, of the internal 
regulation of the Hostel. A Housekeeper will be provided. 

Salary £250 per m n, with board and residence in the Mostel. Until the 
opening of the New ( e and Hostel au allowance will be made towards her 
Loard and residence in Crewe. 

Applications, with not more than six recent testimonials, to be sent to 
the DIRECTOR OF EDUCATION, City Road, Chester, not later thau 
May 16th, 1908. 

Canvassing will be deemed a disqualification. 


us RANELAGH SCHOUL, BRACKNELL, BEKKS, 
SECONDARY SCHOOL, 





COUNCIL. 











The GOVERNORS INVITE APPLICATIONS for the post of HEAD- 
MASTER. The School Buildings are approaching completion, and provide 
for 60 boys and 60 girls. A chief Assistant-Mistress will be appoiuted later. 
The Head-Master will be expected to aid iu appointing the Assistant Staff, 
and to take up his duties on Ist September, 19u8 
Salary £250 per annum, with house and allowances. In addition capitation 
fees at £2 per head will be paid when the number of scholars exceeds 50, 
Candidates must be Graduates in Honours of a British University, and may, 
or may not, be in Holy Orders. 
Full particulars and forms of application may be obtained of 

Cc. B. WILSON, Solicitor, Bracknell, Berks, 


EREFORD TRAINING COLLEGE FOR WOMEN.— 
TWO RESIDENT LECTURERS will be REQUIRED in September. 
Subjects :—(1) Mathematics ; (2) History. Applicants should be University 





% Norway outside the ordinary tourist route. Highest ref.—Write, ‘* NOR- 
AY,” Box 244, The Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C 


Graduates, trained or experienced, able to offer one or more subsidiary subjects, 
Further particulars and forms of application may be obtained from PRINC IPAL 
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HE UNIVERSITY OF MANCHESTER. 


Ae CIL is about to APPOINT an ASSISTANT LECTURER and 
TOB in BPUCATIUN. Stipend, £2150. This appointment is 
ant to non-candidates. TWO ASSISTANTS (one man and ove woman) 


will also be appointed to take part in the supervision of Students in the 
Demonstration The ts will be expected to undertake 


Teaching in the ~ all 
Further y be obtained from the BRSSUTEAR, who will 
receive ssdlitiees for ‘these appointments up to May 20th 


ANCHESTER HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


WANTED, for September, THREE ASSISTANT-MISTRESSES, College 
we whose Scholarships would entitle them to become Heads of Depart- 
ments later. One must be a specialist in Mathematics, with some knowledge 
cf Physics; one in Classics, with power to take another subject; and one 
MISTRESS. including Literature and Conversation.—Apply to the HEAD- 

iT 


RAVELLING SECRETARY (Lady) WANTED, 
organise Auxiliary work in connection with London Biblewomen and 
Nurses’ Mission. Experience in speaking at Drawing-room Meetings desirable ; 
also some knowledge of work amongst the poor.—Apply, iu first instance, 
HON. SUPERINTENDENT, 25 Russell Square, W.C. 


ADY | DIRECTRESS WANTED for GIRLS’ HIGH 
tio ge at CONSTANTINOPLE under presidency British Ambassador. 
uaranteed with board, lodging, &c. Candidates should not 
exceed 40 years o raat age. knowledge of French essential, ri »plications should 
ed »” Box 243, The Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, 
trand, = W.c, 


ADY SUPERINTENDENT OF TRAINING HOME 

Ww. D. Thorough education and knowledge of work amongst the 
poor indi ble ; also ability to conduct Scripture Classes, &c., for Training 
of Mission Workers. Age 30to 40. Church of England.—Apply first by letter, 
HON. SUPERINTENDENT, London Biblewomen and Nurses’ Mission, 25 
Russell Square. W.C. 


HYSICAL CULTURE.—Young LADY, just completed 

her Training, WISHES POSITION as ASSISTANT in PHYSICAL 
AINING COLLEGE. Competent to teach games, swimming, medical 
nastics, breathing exercises, &c. Excellent references. — BARTON, 
Clapham Road, London. 




















O PARENTS and GUARDIANS.—K YNOUH, , Limited, 
have VACANCIES in their Commercial Departments for a FEW 
YOUNG GENTLEMEN of good inmtine and manners. No premium 
uired. Term of Indentures, 4 years.—Apply by letter only to the 
8 CRETARY, Kynoch, Limited, Witton, Birmingham. 


NGINEERING PUPIL.—VACANCY in High- Class | 
Works for Gentleman’s Son under eighteen. Three years’ course: 
personal supervision of M.Inst.C.E. ; position after expiration of time assured. 
—Box 208, The Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 











LECTURES, &c. 
RESHAM LECTURES.—FOUR FREE LECTURES | 


on “* The Prevention and Treatment of Tuberculosis ’’ will be delivered 
by the Gresham Professor of Physic on MAY 5th, 6th, 7th, and 8th, at 6 o’clock, 
Gresham College, Basinghall Street, E.C. 


YNECOND EXHIBITION OF PEWTER. 
CLIFFORD’S INN HALL 
MAY 6th to JUNE Sth. 
Admission 1s., or by Season Ticket, 5s, 
H. J. L. J. MASSE, _Desecten, 














T. OLAVE’S AND ST. SAVIOUR'S GRAMMAR 
SCHOOL, TOWER BRIDGE, S.E. 
Head-Master—W. G. RUSHBROOKE, Esq., M.I 
8T. SAVIOUR’S AND ST. OLAVE’S GRAMMAR SCHOOL, 
NEW KENT ROAD, S.E. 
Head-Mistress— Miss M. G. FRODSHAM, B.A, 
ENTRANCE EXAMINATION, TUUSDAY, May 5th, 1908, 
SUMMER TERM COMMENCES WEDNESDAY, May 6th, 1908, 
Forms of application for admission to either net may be obtained from 
the CLERK to the GOVERNORS, Tower Bridge 


.\T.GEORGE’S PUBLIC CO-ED TOATIONAL SCHOOL, 
HARPENDEN, HERTS.—Head-Master: the Rev. CECIL GRANT, M.A. 
The NEXT TERM BEGINS on ‘THURSDAY, May 7th.—For Prospec tus and 
full particulars apply to the CO- EDUCATION AL PUBLIC SCHOOLS TRUSI, 
Ltd., 41 Moorgate Street, E.C. 


ACATION COURSES in FRE INCH, “GERMAN, and 
ENGLISH, to be held in the UNIVERSITY of EDINBURGH, in 
AUGUST, 1908. Eecelent staff of thirty Professors and Lecturers from 
France, Germany, &c. Month's Course, sixty-two to eighty-four Lectures 
and Lessons in each Language ; each £2, Half-Course £1 5s.—Hon. Secretary, 
J. KIRKPATRICK, M.A., LL. D. (Professor in the U Jniversity ). 


13 EBURY STREET, EATON ~ SQUARE, S.W. 
* INSTITUTION FORCKEL-PERIN. Daily Private Classes held 
for English, French, German, and Music. Exceptional advantages for learn- 
ing to speak Frenc h fluently and easily. Boys under 10 may attend.—Address, 
LA DIEECTRICE. 














GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


OME SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, Leigh Court, near 

Clifton, Bristol.—Principal: Miss MEDINA 8S. GRIFFITHS, assistel 

vy an Efficient Staff of Teachers. Extensive and beautiful grounds afford 

inl advantages for Open-air Life and Games. Preparation for University 
Examinations undertaken, Inclusive terms.—Prospectus on application. 


yAK HILL SCHOOL for Daughters of Gentlemen, 9 Ridg- 
Place, Wimbledon Common.—Principals: The Misses HEAD and 

STEPHE S. Resident and Day Pupils received. Thoroughly sound, modern 
edacation without undue pressure. Individual attention. Sole charge of 
children whose parents are residing abroad. Resident and visiting Specialists. 


ANSDOWNE HOUSE, LYNDHURST GARDENS, 
HAMPSTEAD, N.W.—High-class Boarding School for Girls. Principal, 
CONDER, Classical Tripos, Camb., M.A., Dublin, Thorough Education 
on modern lines. Special attention given to Languages, Music, and Painting. 
Pupils Reale for advanced Examinations and for the Universities if 
pn a ithy situation. Tennis, hockey, & 
UTDOOR LIFE.—THATCHAM FRUIT and FLOWER 
FARM, NEWBURY.—GARDENING for GENTLEWOMEN. Practical 
Theoretical FRENCH MARAICHER SYSTEM, taught by Frenuch- 
aa Gardening, Carpentering, Bees, Fruit Preserving.—Principals: LILY 
HBUGHES-JONES, MARY PEERS, F.B.H.S, See Prosvectus. 
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Ce 
COLLE 
President — Lord CHARLES BERESFORD, _~ Principals on 

EXANDER, F.R.G.S. (late Director Live ae 

ALEXANDER, with Lecturers and Assistants. O fete Toe train Hin ie 

Women as Scientific Teachers of Physical Education. All teenenaen an yam 

taught, including Outdoor Games,Swimming, Fencing, and Medica] mane 


Britt — a PHYSICAL TRAINING 


Physiology, Hygiene, Anatomy, and Sick Nursing. Gold and se 
we Diplomas, awarded to successful students, hools ver Maing 
lied with qualified teachers. lleges 


EALTH STUDENTS.—Ladies who do not desire to adopt Ph 
ing as a profession are received as Health Students for “y" a oes 
instruction in Hygiene, Sick Nursing. Deportment. RB Riding, Peneing. see = 
ming, Beneficial Exercises and Outdoor Games. Finishing Lemeatee : 
be arranged for in all branches of education. References vermittad to | slay 
Kinnaird, Dean of Norwich, Rt. Hon. H. J. Gladstone, M.P., Hon asi gt 
E, Lyttelton, D.D.—Further Particulars from the SECRETARY, Rey, 


LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM, i — 


| Tax BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
37 Lansdowne Road, Bedford. Se. Miss STANSFELD, Stud 
are trained in this College to become Teachers of Gymnastics in Colleres ant 
Schools. The course of training extends over 2 years, and includes Rénetion 
and Medical Gymnastics on the Swedish System, Massage, Anatomy Phran 
ology and Hygiene, Dancing, Fencing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, = 


yaa PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 30 Custis 

St. East, Oxford Circus, London.—Ladies trained in gymnastics, drill, 
games, remedial movements, &e. -» for recognised PUBLIC certificates, 
Principal and all assistants hold these same certificates. 
to Eugtace Miles, Esq., The Rev. D. L. Scott, M.A., LL.D 


NSTEY PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE , ERD. 

INGTON, WARWICKSHIRE, PREPARES EDUCATED ‘WoMry 

for attractive vocation. Swedish Gymnastics, Remedial Movements, Massage, 

Anatomy, Hygiene, Esthetic Movements, Dancing, Voice Culture, Games, 
Send for Prospectus. 


K ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE (Incorporated) 
TALGARTH ROAD, WEST KENSINGTON. Recognised by Hy Board 
of Education. Chairman, Sir William Mather; Treasurer, Mr. C. G. Monte. 
fiore; Secretary, Mr. Arthur G. Symonds. —For Prospectuses and informa, 
tion concerning Scholarships apply to the Principal, Miss E. LAWRENCE. 


] ERSEY LADIES’ COLLEGE, ST. HELIER’ 8,J JERSEY. 
—Splendid Buildings. Gymnasium, separate Cubicles, Hockey, Tennis, 
Sea-Bathing; beautiful climate; great advantages for acquiring "French; 
Twelve Resident Mistresses ; Teacher for Physical ‘Training; Special Terns {or 
Ministers’ Daughters.—For Prospectus apply PRINCIPAL, 


JRINCESS CHRISTIAN COLLEGE for TRAINING 

LADIES as CHILDREN’S NURSES, Withington, Manchester, 

Practical Training; babies in residence; Kindergarten. Fees advanced to 
suitable students in special cases, 


| J;DGBASTON HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, Limited, 
HAGLEY ROAD, BIRMINGHAM. 
Head-Mistress—Miss G. TARLETON YOU NG, M.A. (Dublin) 

(Late of Girton College, Cambridge; Medieval and Modern Languages Tripos), 

BOARDING HOUSE, No. 26 Hagley Road (next door to the School), 
House-Mistress, Miss FLORENCE N. DAW. 

NEXT TERM COMMENCES MAY 7th. 

For revised terms and new prospectus apply to the Secretary, Mr. H. 

KEELING, A.C.A., 109 Colmore Row. Birmingham. 


N\DGBASTON CHURCH OF ENGLAND COLLEGE 
FOR GIRLS, LTD., CALTHORPE ROAD, EDGBASTON, BIRMING- 

HA M.—Head- Mistress : Miss MARY A. HOLL INGS, M.A. (Dublin), (Lady 
Margaret Hall, Oxford; Honour School of Modern History). BOARDING. 
HOUSE, ST. ALBANS, AMPTON ROAD, EDGBASTON. House Mistress 
Miss CORBETT. NEXT TERM COMMENCES THURSDAY, May the 7th 

For revised terms and new Prospectus apply to Mr. H. LAKIN-SMITH, 
F.C.A., Secretary, 26 Waterloo Street, Birmingham, 

PRINCESS 3S HELENA COLLEGE, EALING 
President—H.R.H. the PRINCESS CHRISTIAN, 
Visitor—The LORD BISHOP of LONDON, 
Principal—Miss PARKER. 

BOARDING and DAY SCHOOL for the DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN. 
Special terms for Officers. Excellent Education, with special attention to 
Languages, English,and Music. Large grounds. Fees, 66 gs. to 75 gs. per year 

UNIVERSITY OF MANC HESTE 
ALL OF RESIDENCE FOR WOMEN STUDENTS, 
ASHBURNE HOUSE, VICTORIA PARK, MANCHESTER. 
An additional house will be. opened in October, 1908, at The Oaks, Fallow. 








pp etereness | 
-» be. 




















W. 








field, with accommodation for age! students. Fees, 36 to 50 guineas for 

the Session.—Applications to the WARDEN (Miss Ph, Sheavyn, D.Lit) 

at Ashburne House. 

fq\HE HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, BRIDLINGTON— 
Preparation for University Exams. ; highly qualified staff ; physical train- 

ing special feature; five acres of playing-fields. New Boarding-House in large 


grounds facing sea-front, under personal supervision of Head-Mistress aud 
Staff.—Illustrated Prospectus and all particulars on application to HEAD- 


MISTRESS. £ SEE IDRL po LL 
Cyeaeer SCHOOL, WATFORD, HERTS. 
Head-Mistress, Miss E. H. WHISHAW, M.A. (London). 
Thorough education of the best type. Healthy situation on gravel soil, 
Gymnasium, tennis-courts, field | for games. 


Qik EDMUND and LADY ELTON confidently Recommend 
LK) “THE LAWN,” CLEVEDON, SOMERSET.—Delightful Home School, 
with thorough education for Gentlemen’ s Daughters only. Entire charge of 
Children with parents abroad. Resident trained Nurse. Detached house 4 mins. 
from sea, PRINCIPALS—Miss E. YOUNG, N.F.U., and Miss WILTSHIRE, 


SW UNNYBRAE, GRANGE-OVER-SANDS. 


Successes in Oxford and Cam- 
Excellent staff. Beautiful health 

















K school for Girls. Thorough education. 
bridge Locals (Higher Senior and Junior). 
resort. Much en exercise and games. —Principal : Miss BROTHERS. _ 


es AUL’S GIRLS’ SCHOOL- 

The BA EXAMINATION for FOUNDATION SCHOLARSHIPS vill 

be held early in JULY. These Scholarships exempt the holders from the 

payment of Tuition Fees.—Particulars may be obtained on application to the 
HEAD-MISTRESS, at the School. 


HE HERMITAGE, SOUTHSEA, HANTS 
Principal, Miss NASH. First-class Boarding and Day School for Gir's 
Pupils prepared for Examinations, but allowed to join if Special Subjects 
only required. Importance attached to the study of Languages, Music, and 
Art. Great attention paid to health. Daily walks and games. Riding, bathing. 


VERDALE SCHOOL for GIRLS, SETTLE, YORK- 
SHIRE.—Principais: Miss E, M, PICKARD, M.A., aud Miss AUEB- 
BACH.—Thorough education in bracing moorland air. ‘Highest references. 


NGLO-FRENCH SCHOOL, ST. BERNARD'S, SUR- 
CITON HILL.—Principals: Miss SUTTILL and Mademoiselle 
BUsSEUX. The SUMMER TERM will BEGIN on FBIDAY, May 8th 
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gt MONTOA'S 


KINGSWOOD, SURREY. 
Station, Kingswood (formerly Tadworth), 3.E.B. 
SCHOOL FOR LIMITED NUMBER OF GIBLS. 

nous ee modern lines. Large Stalf of Resident Specialists 

ages, Art, Music, English, Gymnastics, &c. Visiting Professors. 
tee Lange eeSPECIAL DEPARTMENT FOR JUNIORS. 
Principals: as ene 
Miss HEATH-JONES, Historical Tripos; iss ° | 
= Prospectus on application. 


ee ———— ry + 
EDFORD COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
B (UNIVERSITY OF LONDON), 
YORK PLACE, BAKER STREET, LONDON, W. 
Principal—Miss M. J. TUKE, M.A. : 
COURSE OF SCIENTIFIC INSTRUCTION IN HYGIENE. 
Recognised by the Sanitary Inspector’s Examination Board, 
The Course is designed to furnish Training for Women 
Factory and Sanitary Inspectors and Teachers of Hygiene. 
Full particulars on application to the PRINCIP aL. 


Guaraas HIGH SCHOOL 








Head-Mistress: Mrs. WOODHOUSE. 


SES licensed by the COUNCIL OF THE GIRLS’ PUBLIC 
BORON TOOL TRUST, for Students aud Pupils of the above School. 
Mrs. F WOODHOUSE, “8S. James,” 6 Elms Road, Clapham Common. 
Mrs. CHRISTOPHER WATKINS, * Methvev,” Windmill Road, Clapham 
Cos, LABORDE, “ Westbury,” Nightingale Lane, Clapham Common, 


NTNEY, 14 Poynders Road, Clapham Park. 
phot can be obtained from the Heads of the Houses, or from the 
@ECRETARY of the School, 
WHE GRANGE, BUXTON.—First-class Boarding School | 
(| for Girls, Thorough education. Bracing climate. Health carefully | 
studied. Gymuasium. Large Staff of Visiting and Resident Qualified 
Mistresses. HEAD-MISTRESS, Miss L. C. DODD, late on the Statf of the 
Ladies’ College, Cheltenham, and Head-Mistress of the Preston High School. 
REOPENS MAY 67x. 
T. HELENS, CLIFTON, BRISTOL.—School for the 
Daughters of Gentlemen.—Principals: Miss WINGATE, M.A, (Girton 
College), and Miss POTTER, assisted by a fully qualified Staff of resident 
English and Foreign Mistresses and visiting Professors. Special attention 
given to Modern Languages, Music, and Painting. High and healthy situation | 
near the Downs. ‘Tennis and Croquet Lawn:, Cricket Field, and Gfmnasium, 
Entire charge of Pupils from India and the Colonies, 
SEA AND MOUNTAIN AIR. 
HE CALDER GIRLS SCHOOL, SEASCALE, | 
CUMBERLAND.—Unique situation ou the North-West Coast, where | 
the climate is bracing, sunny, dry.and temperate. Within easy reach of the | 
beautiful scenery of the lake District. Senior house for girls over 14. Junior 
house for girls under 14. Boarders only. Swedish gymuastics, swimming, 
safe bathing Illustrated Prospectus. Large Staff. Principals: Misses WILSON, | 





























NOTHEN, CATERHAM VALLEY, SURREY.—The 

Misses PYE, Principals.—BOARDING and DAY SCHOOL for GIRLS, 
Kindergarten and Training Department for Students. Climate very healthy 
and bracing; 500 feet above sea level. Good School Buildings. Education on 
Modern lines; preparation for Public Examinations if desired. Resident 
Staff of Mistresses. Visiting Specialists. Terms moderate. 


HissFizrp, HENDON, MIDDLESEX. 
Principals—Miss METCALFE and Miss WALLIS. 








EASTER HOLIDAYS END and SUMMER TERM BEGINS MAY 12th, 1908, 


(ANON WILSON WISHES to RECOMMEND a| 


BOARDING-SCHOOL for GIRLS at SKELLFLELD, RIPON, Church | 
of England. Annual Examivation by Oxford and Cambridge Joint Board. | 
Healthy locality; large grounds for cricket, hockey, aud tennis.—Principals, 
Miss BOYCOTT and Miss TARVER, | 


———— | 
wt. MARGARET'S, POLMONT, STIRLINGSHIRE.— | 
kL) Boarding School for Girls. Under the Inspection of the Seotch Educa- 
tion Department, and the Oxfordand Cambridge Joiut Board, Head-Mistress: 
Miss H. JEX-BLAKE. Thorough Modern Education, combined with careful 
individual attention. Large playing-fields for hockey, cricket, tennis, &¢.— 
Prospectus on oo to the HEAD-MISTRESS. NEXT TERM BEGINS 
on THURSDAY, May 7th. 











BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


= COLLEG E. 

NEXT TERM BEGINS FRIDAY, May 8th, 19038, on which day an 
ENTRANCE EXAMINATION will be held, at 10 o'clock. At this Examina- 
tion, one or more Exhibitions, tenable either in the Junior or Upper School, 
may be awarded, 

The EXAMINATION for SCHOLARSHIPS will begin on JUNE 30th, when 
Ten Scholarships, worth £15 to £90 a year, will be awarded.—For further 
particulars, apply to the BURSAR, Bath College, Bath, j 


BAe et BOUR RS CcCOLLEG E.,! 
President—THE DUKE OF DEVONSHIRE, K.G. Head-Master— 
Kev. F.S. WILLIAMS, M.A., late Assistant-Master at Rugby School. Special | 
Army & Engineering Classes, Physical Drill compulsory for the whole School. 
Cadet Corps. New buildings, racquets and fives courts, swimming-bath, &c. 
Exhibitions for Sons of Officers and Clergy. NEXT TERM BEGINS MAY 8th. 
BBOTSHOLME SCHOOL, near Rocester, Derbyshire.— 
Education on entirely New, Modern, and Practical Lines. Boys, 10-19. 
Fine buildings. School estate of 140 acres lies 250-500 ft. above sea level in 
beautiful and healthy district, and affords excellent fishing, bathing, boating, 
football, cricket, &c.—For Prospectus apply HEAD-MASTER. 


ADLEY COLLEGE.—TEN SCHOLARSHIPS and 
EXHIBITIONS, varying from £80 to £20 ir value, will be offered for 
competition on July 2nd and 3rd. EXHIBITIONS for the Army Class will be 
awarded at the same time.—Apply to the WARDEN, Radley College, 


Abingdon. Bosse : 
BLUNDELL’S SCHOOL, TIVERTON. 
_11 SCHOLARSHIPS will be OFFERED for COMPETITION by Examina- 
tion on JUNE 19th and 20th. Two at least will be tenable in the Army 
Classes.—Apply to the HEAD-MASTER, or the Clerk to Governors. 


[tex GRAMMAR SCHOOL, YORKSHIRE. 


Healthily situated near the Moors. Leaving Scholarships to the Univer- 
sities. NEXT TERM will BEGIN WEDNESDAY, May 6th, 1908, 
Heal-Master. C. W. ATKINSON, M.A. Cantab. 
KEMSDALE, GREAT MALVERN.—HOME SCHOOL 
for LITTLE BOYS, preparatory for the Public Schools and Navy. 





























| University Offices, Durham. 





Keference kindly permitted to the Hon. Mrs, Osbert Lumley and others.— 
Principal, Miss RIDLEY. 
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| EIGHTON PARK 
NEAR READING, 
UNDER THE MANAGEMENT OF THE SOCIETY OF FRIENDS, 


SCHOOL, 


Roys from this PUBLIC SCHOOL have done well at the Universities, 

The School stands in its own grounds of about 45 acres, high above the 
town aud the Thames Valley. 

For Honours List, Prospectus, particulars of Scholarships, and other 
informe t on. apply te the Head-Master, JOHN RIDGES, M.A., at the School. 


NHELTENHAM COLLEGE —SCHOLARSHIPS 
EXAMINATION on JUNE 9th, 10th, and llth. At least EIGHTEEN 
SCHOLARSHIPS, valve from £80 to £20 per annum, including Two Scholar- 
ships for Sons of Members of the CHELTONIAN SOCIETY: Three Scholar- 
ships for CANDIDATES FOR THE ARMY: and the second of Three 
Entrance Scholarships recently founded by LORD JAMES OF HEREFORD, 
each of the value of £35 per annum, tenable for three years, with prefereuce 
for Boys born. educated, or residing in HEREFORDSHIRE. Also some 
HOUSE EXUHIBITIONS.—For particulars, apply to the BURSAR, The 
College, Cheltenham. 
( ‘LIFTON COLLEGE—CLASSICAL, MATHE.- 
J MATICAL, MODERN LANGUAGE, NATURAL SCIENCE, and 
MUSIC SCHOLARSHIPS. Ten or more open to Competition, value from £25 
to £100 a year. lso a SCHOLAKSHIP for ARMY CANDIDATES. The 
Examination will begin on JUNE lvth, not June 2nd as previously announced. 
Candidates from a distance may, under certain conditions, be examined at 
their own Schools.—Particulars from HEAD-MASTERB or SECRETARY, 
Chfton College, Bristol. 
oc ek we OF LONDON SCHOOL. 
SEVEN ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS 
(Classical, Modern, and Science) of the value of £15 15s. per annum for three 











| years, will be OPEN for COMPETITION in MAY next.—Fulil particulars 


and Entrance Forms of A. J. AUSTIN, Secretary, at the School, Victoria 


Embankment, F.C. 

7 ELLY COLLEGE, TAVISTOCK, DEVON. 

CLASSICAL, MODERN, and ARMY SIDES. 

EXAMINATION for }IGHT HOUSE SCHOLARSHIPS (Two tenable 
in Army Class) begins JULY Ist.—All particulars from the Reverend the 
HEAD-MASTER 
MALY LRN COLLEGE.—SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINA- 
| TION, June 2nd, 3rd, and 4th. One of £87, five or more of £50, five 
or more of £30 (£21 for Day Scholars) per annum. Faber Exhibition of 212 
awarded to boy who does best in Examination, Council Nominations, value 
ranuum, may be awarded to boys who do well, but fail to obtain a 
rship.—For part irs, apply tothe HEAD-MASTER or SECRETARY. 


U NiveRsiy OF DURHAM—Tbe EXAMINA. 














TION for ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS in Classics, Mathematics, 
and Theology will COMMENCE on WEDNESDAY, June 17th, at 9 a.m.— 
Particulars may be obtained from the SECRETARY of EXAMINATIONS, 





QUTTON VALENCE SCHOOL, KENT.—Governors, the 
kK) WORSHTPFUL COMPANY of CLOTHWORKERS. Valuable Exhibi- 


| tions. Classical and Modern sides, Cricket ground, gymnasium, laboratory, 


workshop, swimming bath, fives courts, rifle range. Special advantages to 
Sons of Naval sud Military Officers ani Clergymen.—Appiy HEAD-MASTER, 


pus LEYS SCHOOL, CAMBRIDGE: 


Enquiries to be addressed to the BURSAR. 





ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION in JULY. 


i ILL HILL SCHOOL, LONDON, N.W.—tThe next 

EXAMINATION for ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS (value 15 guineas 
to bv guimeas) will be held on ‘THURSDAY, July 2nd, and two following days. 
For further particulars apply to the BURSAR. 








D U RHAM son OC OC b. 
] 


w8 SCHOLARSHIPS. JUNE 2nd. At least 2 of £50 and 4 of £20.— 
Apply HEAD-MASTER : ae ae 
{ HERBORN E SCHOOL — 
An EXAMINATION for ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, open to Boys 
uuder 15 on June Ist. will be held in the tirst week of June.—Further informa- 
tion can be obtained from the Rey. the HEAD-MASTER, School House, 
Sherborne, Dorset. ee eee 
NHERBORNE PREPARATORY SCHOOL. 
3oys prepared for Sherborne School, Public Schools, and Osborne.—For 
particulars, apply to the Head-Master, LITTLETON POWYS, M.A., Acreman 
House, Sherborne. en ss 
ERKHAMST'TED 
Prep. for University, Army, Navy, Scientific, and Medical Life. 
Junior School, quite separate houses, teaching, and life; successfal prep, for 
Senior School and for Navy. —Apply LkAD-MASTER, School House, - 
7 ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY — 
FIFTEEN SCHOLARSHLPS (£55-£10) 
ou JULY Ist to 3rd, for Classics, Mathematics, and Modern Subjects. 





| Classes for ARMY, NAVY, INDIAN POLICE, ENGINEERING, &c., with- 


out Extra Fee. JUNIOR SCHOOL for boys from 8 to 15. New Scieuce 
Buildiugs. Five Boardiug-liouses.—Head-Master, Rev. A. J. GALPIN, M.A, 


YDAL MOUNT SCHOOL, COLWYN BAY. 
Head-Master: T. G. OSBORN, MLA, 
‘tne Board of Governors will be glad to RECEIVE APPLICATIONS for 
ADMISSION to this School, 
For Prospectus apply to HEAD-MASTER, 
fALMOUTH.—Health and Education at the Cornish 
Riviera. Highly recommended by Medical men. High-class School at 
moderate tees. New and commodious premises overlooking the open sea. 
Excellent Science Lab. Terms 40 and 50 Guineas.—All particulars from 
A. NEWLAND DEAKIN, B.A., Head-Master. 








rsom COLLEGE.—Preparation for Universities, Civil 





Service, Army, Medical, and other careers. Classical and Modern 
suies; separate Lower School. Open Scholarships annually ta March. 
Valuable leaving Scholarships to Universities and Hospitals.—For Prospectus, 
List of Honours, &c., apply BURSAR, Epsom College. 

WNGINEERING, 

COMPLETE WORKSHOP and DRAWING OFFICE TRAINING for 
BUOYS LEAVING SCHOOL and PREPARATORY to ENTERING WOBKS, 
Limited number only.—For Prospectus, apply A. 8. F. ROBINSON, The 
White House, Barsham, near Beccles, Suffolk. 








~!TAMMERING.—Mr. EDW. GRIERSON, a self-cured 

stammerer of 30 years’ experience, RECEIVES GENTLEMEN'S SONS 
for TREATMENT and EDUCATION, Highest refereaces, Prospectus on 
application.—Address, Acomb House, Bedford, and 30 New Cavendish Street. 
Portland Place, London, W. Established 1890, 
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NAUTICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 


H.M.S. ‘WORCESTER.’ 





Established 1862. Incorporated 1893. 


Chairman—Sir THOMAS SUTHERLAND, G.C.M.G., LL.D. 
Vice-Chairman—Adwiral the Hon. — FREMANTLE, G.C.B., 
C.M.G. 


Captain Gugeeiatentent—-Commantgr D. WILSOE-SARERE, R.N.R., F.BS.E., 
Head-Master—F. S. ORME, M.A. (Emm. Coll., Camb.) 


The Ship is anchored in the Thames off Greenhithe, in one of the most 
healthy reaches of the River. 

The College is devoted more particularly to the education of yquths 
intending to become OFFICERS in the MERCANTILE MARINE, and 
over 3,000 Cadets have already passed out as duly qualified in that capacity. 
At the same time an excellent system of GENERAL EDUCATION is 
carried out. 

NEXT TERM MAY 7th. 

Moderate terms.—For Illustrated Prospectus apply to the SECRETARY, 
Thames Nautical Training College, 72 Mark Lane, London, E.C. 


NIVERSITY OF MANCHESTER. 
GARTSIDE SCHOLARSHIPS OF COMMERCE AND INDUSTRIES. 





Candidates must be of British Nationality, and over the age of 18 and under 
the age of 23 at the date of election. The Scholarships, three of which may 
be awarded in June, will be tenable for two years, and of the value of £80 the 
first year (which must be spent at the University), and from £150 to £250 the 
second year (which must be spent in the study of subjects bearing on 
Commerce in the United States, Germany, or other country or countries 
approved by the electors). 

Candidates must send in their applications, together with testimonials of 

‘00d character and record of previous traiving, on or before Ist June, to the 

EGISTRAR, from whom further particulars can be obtained. 


OOTHAM SCHOOL, YOR K. 


(Under the management of the Society of Friends.) 





Twenty-six Boys passed University Eutrance Examinations in 1906 and 1907. 

A new feature for post-Matriculation Students isa CITIZENSHIP COURSE, 
including Economics and Modern History with special refereuce to existing 
Political Institutions and Social Problems. 

The School continues to hold a strong position in Leisure-hour work :— 
Natural History, Archaeology, Carpentry, &e. 

For copies of Prospectus and full particulars with reyard to Scholarships, 
apply to the HEAD-MASTER, Bootham School, York. 

Head-Master: ARTHUR ROWNTREE, Certificate of Distinction in the 
Theory, History, and Practice of Edneation, Cantab. 


| | EDDON COURT (late of Hampstead). 


Mr. STALLARD has REMOVED the SCHOOL to 
COCKFOSTERS, EAST BARNET. 





The new School House stands 300 ft. above the sea, in bracing air, on gravel 
soil, in 35 acres of ground, and is lighted by electricity. It has its own 

muasinum aud bathing place. 40 Eutrance Scholarships gained at the Public 
schools in the last ten years. 


FS Sg mete tree COLLEGE, BERKS. 


Three Scholarships value 90 guineas per annum, One Warden's Exhibi- 





tion value 50 guineas per annum, and Five General Exhibitions value 
380 guineas per annum, will be compete! for in June-July next. 
The Examination will be in two parts: 
(1) At Preparatory Schools of Candidates on June 23rd and 24th. 
(2) Of selected Candidates at Bradfield on July Ist, 2nd, 3rd. Candi- 


dates must be between 13 and 15 on September 20th, 1903. 
Apply to the BURSAR. 
LDENHAM SCHOOL, near ELSTREE, HERTS.— 
An EXAMINATION will be held at the School on JUNE llth aud 
jzth, 1908, for NINE or TEN CPEN SCHOLARSHIPS, five (Junior Platt) of 
£30,und four or five (House) of £20, all tenable for three years, and open to 
Boys under 15 on May Ist. Under certain conditions the Junior Platt and 
House Scholarships are tenable together.—Further particulars may be had 
from Rev. A. H. COOKE, M.A., Heal-Master. 


NLIFTONVILLE, MARGA'TE.—Mr. M. M. SNOW, 

J MA. Cambridge, for many years Assistant-Master and House Master 
at Dulwich College Preparatory School, has taken over a Preparatory School 
situated in best part of Cliftonville. Mr. Snow will prepare Gentlemen's Sons 
for the Public Schools and Navy. Special arrangements will be made for the 
young and delicate NEXT TERM will BEGIN on MAY 8th.—For particulars 
apply to M. M. SNOW, St. Swithin’s Park Row, Dulwich, 8 E. 


JF ECVTOR (Double Honoursman) RECELVES not more 

' than THREE BOYS who need real home life with thorough and 
rational education. Every advantage of home and school combined. Especial 
cire of delicate or backward boys. Prospectus by return post.—Rev. G. D. 
SHENTON, West Grimstead Rectory, Salisbury. 


























To PARENTS AND GUARDIANS.—An OXFORD 
ONE or TWO RESIDENT PUPILS to Prepare for the Universities or 
General Tuition. Comfortable house in a central part of Oxford, and good 
—Address, ** D.C.L.,’’ Oxford Union Society, Oxford. 
Be SER ciees eaeee wakes sinus BOYS, 
Won by—Geoffrey Ridsill-Smith— 
on April Ist. The NEXT EXAMINATION is on JULY Ist 

YREPARATORY SCHOOL for ROMAN CATHOLIC 

BOYS.—South Coast; fine climate. Every care and attention given 
Dorset. _ 

SELECT PREPARATORY SCHOOL recommended 
fives, shooting. Delicate and backward Boys specially cared for. Very 
healthy. Patron, Lord Chief Justice. Inclusive terms from 60 gns.—HEAD- 

EV. J. F. RICHARDS. M.A. (Balliol), formerly of 
Bishopstone, RECEIVES PUPILS. SEVEN passed into Oxford or 


M.A. D.C.L., RECEIVES into his house in Term Time or Vacation, 
gurden. References permitted to Heals of Colleges. Good refereuces required, 
THE RED HOUSE SCHOOL, MARSTON MOOR, YORK, 

General Qualities. as well as School work, considered. Cc Cc, LEMPRIERF. 

to delicate children; fees moderate.—-WARE CLIFF SCHOOL, Lyme Regis, 
by the Archdeacon of London. Cricket, swimming, tennis, gymnasium, 

MASTER, Norman Court, New Barnet. 

Cambridge during past year.—South Luffenham Rectory, Stamford. 





Trained on Farm of 1.000acres for Home or Colonies. Blacksmiths’ work, 


A Ginette AL COLLEGE, TAMWORTH.—Youtbs 
. Ideal life for delicate boys. 


»peutry, Riding, aud Shooting taught. 
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Ret ae AGRICULTURAL 
CIRENCESTER, 
Patron—H.M. KING EDWARD VI. 
a ne ay EARL SPENCER, KG. 
or Laud-owners, -agents. Surveyors.Agricu)turists, inte: ding 
Farming and Colonial Branch. . Colonista,s- 
— Estate Management and Forestry Branch. 
‘or Prospectus of Curriculum, Fees, Entrance Exhibition: . 
Diplomas, &c., apply to the PRINCIPAL. MNGons, Scholarships, 
NEXT SESSION BEGINS TUESDAY, May 19th, 1998, 


V}LTHAM COLLEGE KEN} 


Public School Life and Education, with Special Classes fo 

Military Examinations. Special Fees for Officers in the Navy aval and 
Recognised by the Army Council. Large Playing-fields Gym Aray, 
Swimming-Bath; Chemical and Physical Laboratories; Cadet Cc —an, 
Recent Honours: Open Scholarship, Balliol College; Ist Open Schober 
Hertford College; Admissions to Sandburst, Osborne, &c. P, 

Apply to the Henad-Master, Rev. A. E. RUBIE, D.p, 

NEW TERM BEGAN MAY Isr. ; 





iia 
COLLEGE 








FOREIGN. 
HALET CAUDE COTE, DIEPPE.—An ENGLISH 


LADY RECKIVES GIRLS of sixteen or upwards i; 
nesr Dieppe. Couversational French rapidly esquiced. Speeial Pare My 
Music (Pinnoforte, Singing, Organ, Violin, and Violoncello), Sketching An 
Classes, German. Opportunities for every form of healthy enjoys . 
Courses of Practical French Cookery (skilled chef) and of Deesmahane 
Direct service twice daily with Eugland.—Apply to Miss CUNNICK, Dieppe” 


| IEPPE—Rev. CHARLES | PhD. 








MERK, MA, 
Leipzig, British Chaplain, formerly Master at Uppingham and I 
at Wren’s. Preparation for Army, Civil Service, University Nene 
Pupils placed with French families, if desired, Iloliday pupils a 
Address : BRITISH CHAPLALN, Dieppe. 4 
IEPPE.—BOARDING SCHOOL for ENGLISH and 
FRENCH GIRLS. HIGHER LOVALS, Pupils wanted to join others, 
English, German, and French Resideut Governesses. Excellent opportanity 
for Languages and Music. Liberal table. Boarders during holidays. Terms ver 
moderate. Best English refs.—Mlle. WALKER (Registered), Quai Bicions” 


oor EXPULSON and Miss METHERELL 
RECEIVE a few GIRLS to study Languages, Music, and Art with 
first-class Drvofessors. Lractical Cookery and Dressmakiug. Only Freneh 
spoken. Beautiful house with a large garden in Auteuil, the healthiest part 
of Paris, near the Bois. Concerts and Gulleries attendled.—Apply, 46 Rue du 
Docteur Blanche, Paria. 
iss WYATT, of HHATHFIELD SCHOOL, ASCOT 
has OPENED asmall BRANCH HOUSE in PARIS.—Por particulars 
write to Heathfield. 


E CHATEAU, VERSON, NORMANDY.—Country 

home life for Girls. Juniors (from ten): English curriculum, French 

and German studied and spoken. Seniors: Languages, Music, Painting 

Caen University Lectures, English, Freuch and German Resident Mistresses. 

Caeu and Paris Professors. Games, cycling, driving. Beautiful gr yunds. 
Pupils may remain during holidays if desired.—Apply to DIRECTRICE, 

















] IKPPE.—FRENCH PROFESSOR RECEIVES a 
FEW GENTLEMEN’S SONS in his villa. French lessous; Mathe 
matics if wanted. Golf, teanis, cricket. Hizh English references. Recent 


successes : pupila having passed their examination owing to their French.— 
Adress, Mr. DELAUATS, Rue des Fontaines. 


(GEEMANY.—DUSSELDORF, HERDERSTRASSE 31. 











First-class PENSION for GIRLS. Home life. Masters from Conservatoire 
and Academy. Games. Excelient references.—Prospectus on application to 


Friiulein LESSLER. 
FARM 





NTERLAKEN.—MANOR 


IDEAL SPRING RESORT. Charmingly situated on the Lake of Thun. 
Splendid centre for mountain and lake trips. Walking and driving. Excellent 
cuisine. Terms from 6 francs.—Proprietress, Miss SIMPKIN 

HAx NOVER. PASTOR em. WOLTERS, 2 Detmotpstr,, 
J RECEIVES limited number of PAYING GU TS. Refined comfortable 
home. Quiet central position. Family life. Exceileut table. Large airy rooms. 
Splendid opportunity to acquire pure German. English, French, Spanish known. 
Terms (incl. personal instruction daily), monthly £9, yearly £100. Lichest refs, 


(Hnglish Pension). 














SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES. 


PROCES in ENGLAND or ABROAD for 
Messrs. having an intimate knowlelge of 


BOYS and GIRLS. 
J. and J. PATON, 
the BEST SCHOOLS and TUTORS im this country and on the 
Continent, will be pleased to aid parents in their selection by 
sending (free of charge) prospectuses and full particulars of 
reliable and highly-recommendel establishments. When writing 
please state the age of pupil, the district preferred, and give some 
idea of the fees to be paid. 
J. and J. PATON, Educational Agents, 
London, E.C. Telephone: 5053 Ceutral. 


Ky PY Cat 8 2, 
Parents or Guardians desiring accurate information relative to the 

CHOICE of SCHOOLS for Boys or Girls or TUTORS in England or abroad, 

are invited to call upon or send fully detailed particulars to 

Messrs. GABBITAS, THRING, and CO., 


who for more than 50 years have been closely in touch with the leading 

educational establishments. Advice, free of charge, is given by Mr. Tbring, 

Nephew of the late Head-Master of Uppingham, ° 
36 Sackville Street, London, W. 

EFORE SELECTING A SCHOOL OR TUTOR 

Parents should obtain a copy of 

* A Practical Guide to Schools, Tutors, a «i Educational Homes” (30 

pages). published by Messrs. TRU MAN & KNIGHTLEY, which contains 

wll particulars (including number of pupils, fees, &c.) of over 1,00 

establishments in Great Britain and on the Coutinent. Price Sixpence. 

To be obtained post-free from the publishers. Address :—Education 
Department, 6 Holles Street. Cavendish Sonare, London, W. 

DVICE as to CHOICE of SCHOOLS.—The 

SCHOLASTIC ASSOCIATION (a body of Oxford and Cambridge 

Graduates) gives advice and assistance without charge to Parents and Guardians 

in the selection of Schools (for Boys or Girls) and Tutors for all Examinations 

at Home or Abroad.—A Statement of Requiremeuts should be sent to the 

Manager, B. J. BEEVOR, M.A.,22Craven Street, Northumberland Avenne, W.C. 

rAVO =INVALIDS.—A LIST of MEDICAL MEN 

RECEIVING RESIDENT-PATIENTS in London, the Country, orat 

the Seaside sent free of charge with full particulars.—MEDICAL, &e. 

ASSOCIATION, Ltd.,22 Craven Street, Trafalgar Square, W.C. ‘Telegraphic 


143 Cannon Street, 














Address, “ ‘Triform, Loudon.” Telephone No. 1854 (Gerrard), 
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MISCELLANEOUS. | JOHN GOOCH COLLECTION. 


NTED, by FOUR SISTERS (gentlewomen), the | cies Wanien.: 
TAN HARGE of CHILOREN (English, Anglo-Indian, Colonial or | 


| 
cuntinent home in the North of England ; healthy situation. | 
sm house and garden, lawn tennis, croquet, &c., and within five minutes M ESSRS. PAIBA AND PAIBA 
of a good beach. 
Education unde 











rtaken and holiday children received ; good medical attend- | Will SELL BY AUCTION on the premises, GARDEN LODGE 








> eX ed, 
ance ; references given and requir ' ra GALLERY, 5 ADDISON ROAD, KENSINGTON, W., on 
_Address—Miss ELLA RAY, Fast House, Ryhope, near Sunderian?.___ | pu ESDAY and WEDNESDAY, 5th and 6th May, 1908, at 
m0 SECURE FRIENDS AND FRIBEDSHITS join 1 o'clock precisely, the Magnificent COLLECTION of OLD 
the CORRESPONDENCE CLUB, 10s. 6d.; or the ENGLISH- MASTERS. incl a. a oes Sas 
SPEAKERS’ LINK, 2s. 6d., of 350 Mansion House Chambers, E Cc. _ | MAL LAS, including examples by— 
RISTOL SCHOOL OF INDUSTRY FOR THE Vandyck. Wouvermans. 


1793.—Elementary and Technical Educati om, | 


stituted 
BLIND. Institutes , fer over 300 Blind. Area served includes Hobbema. Raffaelie. 


Employment Howe Fes aching, &c 








> i gently solicited for Maintenance and New Building. 
“er. T.G. KINGDON. Supt. — " - , Teniers. Rembrandt. 
SSOCIATION FOR THE ORAL INSTRUCTION OF Velasquez. Cuyp. 
DEAF AND DUMB, 11 Fitzroy Square, London, W. 2 
There bool a few VACANCIES for PUPILS at the SCHOOL, and for | Titian, F. Hals. 
STUDENTS at the TRAINING COLLEGE. — Apply to the Director, | Ruysdael. Hondekoeter. 
G. SIBLEY HAYCOCK. 
: . : , TOAm r +] 
OLLEGE FOR “THE HIGHER EDUCATION OF Ostade, Rubens. 
THE BLIND, WORCESTER.—The only School of its kind in which Watteau. 
povs with defective sight are prep ired for the Universities and Professional 
Business Careers by a liberal education in Classical and Modern And numerous other Paintings. 


and 
Languages, Mathematics a: nd Science, History, Knglish Literature, Music, &c. 


—Report and Prospectus from the Re vy. T. BARNARD, M.A., Head-Master 
MEX! rERM COMMENC RS FRIDAY, May 8th aa 


TATION AL ORPHAN HOME, Hu um - Common, Surrey. 
Founded 1849 for Orphan Girls, who are re i without distinctior 
of religion, and trained for domest 7 
Duke of Portland. DONATIONS, SI BSC g nt > . : 
SORELY NEEDED. Help is earnestly solicited. neoheans Lloy« ds Bank, 16 | London, W. Teleph me: 575 Western. 
St James Street, 8. W.—Addri 33: The SECRETARY, at the Orph nag 


A’ BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO Visitors enjoy every 


Hotel comfort, with Hydro advautages. Every kind of Bath, Massage | 





Private view Saturday, 2nd May, 1908, by Cards from the 
Auctioneers. Public View Day prior to Sale. Illustrated Cata- 
logues (price ls 6d. each) from the Auctioneers, Messrs. 
His ee | PAIBA and PAIBA, 24 Chepstow Mansions, Westbourne Grove, 






fins tricity ° k 
EVONSHIRE.—LANGLEY HOUSE, DAWLISH.— Smoke 
] A delightful all-the-year-round HEALTH RESORT for GIRLS in the 
Soktare or when requirivg Rest and Change during ‘Term Time. Sea and 
moorland. Walks, picnics, games, wusic; and in the Summer, tennis and 
bathi ng Fast 1 thro a rh trains —Prosnex us from nP ROPRIF ror t L a fi 
(HE NORLAND NURSERIES, or BABIES’ HOTEL, Oountry 17e 
PEMBRIDGE SQUARE, LONDON, W.—For the Permanent Accommo- 
ion of YOUNG CHILDREN whose Pa arents are Abroad, and for the ose who 
need a Safe avd Happy Temporary H me for their httle ones. The house is | 


arranged in suites of Day and Nig! Nurseries, each to accommodate 3 or 4 | J 

children of varying ages Youn Inian and Delicate Children are in | Q £ a r e e Ss 
| 
| 
| 






Separate Nurseries. Terms— From 30s, to 2 guineas a week.— For particulars 
vd permission to view the Nurse ipply to the PRINCIPAL of the 
Ne land Institute, 10 Pembridce Square, London, W 





oy ILEPSY.—TO MEDICAL ADVISERS.—A few | 
: ” PURE PURE 
Vacancies in a Modern Louse at Maghull, Lancashire, specially 5 . 
erected ee juipper a for the oa itm ang f Geuntiemen sulferiug from Epilepsy VIRGINIA 10 for 3d. VIRGINIA 
Experienced Medical and Nursing treatment. Farming and Gardening. TOBACCO. TOBACCO, 





Billiards, Lawn Tennis, Cric 
2 Exe hau re Stre et E ast . Live 





} 
| 
} 
Bowls, &c.—Apply W. GRISE WOOD, 
1 


Manufactured by the Proprietors of 


a her (THERN NEWSP APE R SYNDICATE, KENDAL. 


Supplies Edito ors with Literary Matter, and invites Authors to sub 


mit MSS. ot Serials, Short Stories, aud Articles. Proposals for serial use 6 Country Life”’ Smoking Mixture 
of all high-class lite rary te receive careful and prompt consideration. ° 
Telegraphic address ‘Sendic ite, Kendal.’ John Player & Sons, Nottingham. 


Literary work preferred. Terms, }0d. per 1,000 words. No naaifolding. | ——— rr 


—Miss NICHOLSON, 13 Lloyd Square, Loudon, W.C. : RHEUMATISM, LUMBAGO SCIATI A. 
SURREY FOWLS.—The Table Fowl for the Epicure, | oe ‘ © 7 
being far superior to all others in delicacy of flavour. Young ani well 


fattened, 7s. 6d. per couple, trussed and carriage paid. Special attention given The “ DROITWICH CURE” at Home 


to cleanliness in dressing. Testimonials from customers of six years’ standing 
—RUDD, Poultry Farm, Erpingham, Norfolk : eae BY USING 
‘XTRA POCKET MON VEY —Gold Jewellery, Jewels, | ars 
Watches, Rings, Trinke Silver, Antiques, aud Fals» Teeth bought 
| lng — T E DROITWICH BRINE CRYSTALS. 
FRASER, Ltd., Goldsmiths, Desk 265, Princes Street, Ipswich. (Ref. Capital a 


and Counties Bank.) | 
— . — —-— From ali Chemists. 


RTIFICIAL TEE oe he GHT.—We stron; gly advise | 9. » 28 1b. Bag Delivered free to any address in London, 2s. ; 


= | 
mn\Y PEW RITING WANT E D.| ‘ 





everyone to send to us re me ay mae Sane for disposal 
We make most liberal offers, the larc m ot Dental Merchauts iu Country, 2s. 3d. 
the World.—R. D. aud J. B FRASE i, Ltd., De sk 146, Princes Street, Ipswich. | Cong PROPRIETORS— 
Established 1833. Ref erence Cc —Capital and Counties Bank. Ipswich. 4 LOPR Rg 


‘and in ~ Landed 


or Fanlel Property or other Securities aud Aunul es PURCHASEDor | : 
LOANS granted thereon by the EQUITABLE REVE RslONaRY INTEREST | (Dept. K), 16 Eastcheap, London, C.C. 
SUCIETY, Limited, 10 Laveaster Place, Waterloo Bridge, Strand, 


Established 1835. ( unital (Paid up) £500,000. 

Me SIC BY MAIL. ‘e will send any Musical Publication PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
free by return lowest current price. Immense stocks, Our | Limited 

New | 1 


sic Catulozu contains nearly 20,000 publications. Free by 
0st, - —-MURDOK A} tvoC att nse. mn Garden, 
Londo fo ~ ch at, Bei ito, c > eee | HOLBORN BARS, LONDON. 


] JPEVERSIONS and LIFE INT ERESTS WESTON & WESTALL, Ltd. 
















SHIPPING AND PLEASURE TOURS. | INVESTED FUNDS... £67.000,000 


‘ARGONAUT" CRUISES. | ———————————— = 


<1 a —MAISEILLES, TUNIS, SICILY, NAPLES. |" q LIGHT NOURISHMENT FOR GENERAL USE. 


April °9th— May 18th. 


Apply, Secretary, 5 Ludsieigh Gardens, London, N.W. 
—— oe |™ “Allenburys” DIET 
A HOUS SE WITH A 6 YEARS’ REPUTATION FOR 
fy Cc Bb oO oO L oO E) T F j T Ss Vill be found most excellent as a sustaining and nourishing food when a light 
- and easily digested meal is required. Whilst exceedingly helpful to the 
Write for Illustrated Catalorue of Clothinz, Underclothing, Hosiery, Hats invalid and dyspeptic, it is admirably adapted for genera) use, especially ds a 
and Caps, Boots and Shoes, ‘lrunks, Play-boxes, Umbrellas, Bags, and every | jjent supper repast. 
other Requisite. . ~ 


HYAM & CO., tta, Oxford Street, L , W. 
djso at ~ te eal he nage Street, London Ww ALLEN & HANBURYS Ltd., Lombard Street, LONDON. 








In Tins at 16 & 3- of Chemists. A large sample sent for 3 ponny stamps. 
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ELKINGTON £«,°°|An_ Exceptionally Interesting 


(Originators of Electropiate.) Number. 












a ee are un- THE MAY 
equalled for design, durability, 
CONTEMPORARY 


and excellence of workmanship. 


JEWELLERY, REVIEW 

















































WATCHES, NOW READY - 2 « 28,64 
Catalogues Tho Finest 
CLOCKS, SS geey 
P. w m 
ost ELECTROPLATE, °™” "°"*| AFFAIRS IN TRANSITION. By J. A. Spender, 
Froe. in London. | THE NEW ELECTRIC ORDNANCE. 
SILVER WARE, By Col. F. N. Maude, C.B., late RE 
ANTIQUES, THE ETHER OF SPACE. By Sir Oliver Lodge, 
BRONZES, &c. THE VILLAGE ‘‘ PUB.” By D. C. Pedder, 


THE WASTE OF DAYLIGHT. 
By Sir Algernon West, G.C.B, 
THE AMOOR RAILWAY BILL. (In “ Foreign Affairs,”) 
By Dr. E. J. Dillon, 


ELKINGTON <&,_$°> | foxctioy or mopery arr criticism. 


By L. Marcu PaHILurprs, 





 Elkington ” quality! Still the best! 





Show Rooms: ANCIENT WISDOM AND MODERN KNOWLEDGE. 
By EMMA MARIE CaILLanp, 
22 agent rest, London, 6.W. EXPERIMENTS ON ANIMALS. By STEPHEN Pager, 
a Tee Seay CHRISTIANITY IN INDIA. By J. N. Farounar. 
73 Cheapside, tendon, ec. LITERARY SUPPLEMENT :— 
Birmingham, Glasgow, Liverpool, Manchestor, SHAKESPEARE AND THE LIFE TO COME. By Musevs, 
initia ad a leh dam POEM: WATCHERS AT THE SEPULCHRE, By A. M. Buoxroy. 
anadian gents :— . . WTO ra 
a © ’ REVIEWS OF BOOKS. 
Eeplanade, Calcutta. London; HORACE MARSHALL & SON. 





PURCHASE YOUR FURNITURE ° ) 
7 Writers’ Cramp. 
D R U Cc Ee , Ss Cause. If you get writers’ cramp, it is because you pick 


up the first pen that comes to hand—often one 


It is Well Made and Inexpensive which is quite unsuitable—and it not only makes 
MODERN AND ANTI Q UE your writing a labour, but ruins your penman- 
ship. 


Remedy. What you need is a smooth-pointed, easy-flowing 
“Swan” Fountain Pen, the pen which is 
exactly right and always right. We guarantee 


OLD PERSIAN CARPETS & RUGS 


GOOD SECOND-HAND TURKEY to fit the hand of the most fastidious writer. 
and You will always have it when you want it. It 
will save you time, money, and trouble, and will 

PERSIAN CARPETS AND RUGS make your writing a pleasure. 


at Lower Prices than are frequently asked 


for New and Inferior Qualities Ask a **Swan” User if he would 


ever use an ordinary pen again, 
and whether he would use any 
other pen in preference to a 


DRUCE and Co, ““™" 


BAKER STREET, LONDON, W. — 
Imperial Registered Postage, 6d.; Foreign, 1s. per Pes. 


BLATTIS BANISHES BEETLES. SOLD BY STATIONERS AND JEWELLERS, 
COCKROACHES WRITE FOR CATALOGUE. 


cleared with BLATTIS, the Union Cockroach Paste, 


Supplied by order to His Majesty the King at Sandringham. Guaranteed M A re | E, 7 oO D D & C O., 


by E. Howarth, F.Z.S., who destroyed plague of them at Sheffield Workhouse 
in 1896, Kecommended by Dr. H. Woodward, F.B.S., and Canon Kinton 79 and 80 High Holborn, London, W.C. 
Jacques, B.D. 

" Tins, 1/3, 2/3, 4/6 (post-free). BRANCHES : 
93 Cheapside, E.C.; 95a Regent Street, W.; 3 Exchange Street, 


HOWARTH & FAIR, 471 Crookesmoore Rd., SHEFFIELD! manchester; and at Paris, Brussels, New York, and Chicago. 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE FREE 
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FROM ELLIOT STOCK’S LIST. 
THE EARLY ENGLISH COLONIES. 


With a Summary of 


the Bishop of London’s Historical Address at 


Richmond, U.S.A., and the Documents in Fulham Palace on which 


the Lecture was founded. 


EDITED BY THE REV. SADLER PHILLIPS. 
PREFACE BY THE BISHOP OF LONDON. 


Hustrated with Facsimiles of Documents, crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 6s. net 
d.) 


Fully I (post-free, 6s. 








— 


THE CRAVING FOR MASS [RUPERT BRETT: 


VESTMENTS. 
AN EXAMINATION OF THE 
REPORT PRESENTED BY FIVE 
BISHOPS TO THE CONVOCA- 
TION OF CANTERBURY ON 
“The Ornaments of the 
Church and its Ministers.” 
By J. T. TOMLINSON. 
Demy 8vo, 1s. net (post-free, 1s. 2d.) 


THE FLOWERS AND TREES 
OF PALESTINE. 


By AUGUSTA A. TEMPLE. 


Square crown Svo, Illustrated, 6s. 
net (post-free, 6s. 4d.) 


“The work is exceedingly well 
done, and is interesting from cover 
to cover. The information is 
clearly and tersely set out and 
admirably arranged for reference, 
whilst the illustrations, of which 
there are forty, are exquisite.’ 
—Worcester Herald. 


AT THE ELEVENTH HOUR 


By ADA T. BROWNING. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


“A strong and |} story 


in verse." —Baptist Times 


THE STORY OF A MODERN 
EXPERIMENT. 


By HARRY FORRESTER. 
Crown $vo, cloth gilt, 6s. 


“The plot has the merit of fresh- 


ness, and it is worked out amid 

surroundings that make it essen- 

tially a story of to-day.’ 
—Scotsman. 


THE SINS OF THE FATHERS 


OR, THE WYE VALLEY 


MYSTERY. 
By THOMAS WALTON. 
Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 6s, 


This is not a sensational novel, 
but a story of great interest, told 
in an easy and natural manner. 
It is believed there is not a dull 
mage in the book; indeed, ‘it 
ecomes more interesting as we 
reach the end. 


SPRING HARBINGERS AND 
THEIR ASSOCIATIONS. 


By M. G. B. 

Royal 16mo, vellum gilt, 1s, 6d. net 
(post-free, Is. 8d.) 

“A pleasantly written account of 


the early Howers of the year.’ 
—Aberdeen Daily ‘Jour nal, 


Write for List of New Books. 


Peacceene ELLIOT STOCK, 


62 PATERNOSTER ROW, E.C. 





~ ALBANY REVIEW— May. 


THE NEW MINISTRY 
IMPRESSIONS OF EGYPT 
THE RUSSIAN HORIZON ... 


P. W. Witsoyx, MP. 
H. N. Bratrsrorp 
Witpover Jounson 


MR. LLOYD GEORGE’S OPPORTUNITY—AND RESPONSIBILITY 


ARE OUR SENSES DETERIORATING ? 
THE SPANISH NATIONAL RISING OF 1808 


A MASTER OF THE SONNET 
THE WOMAN’S MOVEMENT 


RELIGION AND MODERN PSYCHOLOGY 


FROM A POOR MAN’S HOUSE 


CURRENT EVENTS: Sir HENRY CA 


L. G. Curozza-Moyey, M.P. 

Evizapeta Goprrey 

J. Hottayp Ross 

Mapame Lrypa Vittarr 

Constasce E. Mavup 

J. Antuve Um. 

_ Srerpuen Rernoips 
MPBELL-BANNERMAN, &c. 


JOHN LANE, THE BODLEY HEAD, LONDON, W. 





THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW 


MAY, 1908. 


CONTENTS. 


PRESIDENTIAL Possrpitities. By Sydney Brooks. 
Tur New Liserat Poricy. By the Vicar of Bray. 


Tue CoLtectep Prars or Oscark WILpDPF. 


By St. John Hankin. 


A CHALLENGE To SociaLism.—III[. By Dr. J. Beattie-Crozier. 


Dickens as a JourNatist. By B. W. 


Matz. 


A View or Sourn Arrican Natives AND THEIR Propitems.—Part II, By 


Sir Godfrey Lagden, K.C.M.G. 
Tae CorontaL Marriaces Act, 1906. 


By E. S. P. Haynes. 


Tae Optimism oF Mercunikorr. By F. Carrel. 


“La Nave.” By Mrs. Arthur Harter. 


Italian REALISM AND ArT. By M. A. R. Tuker. 


Tue Past Ruesy Foorsatyt Season. 
Tue Epvucation ComMPROMISE 


By E. H. D. Sewell. 


1, An Epvucationat Concorpat. By the Rev. J. Guinness ae D.D. 


2. Tue Fouty oF THe Secvutar Sotvtioy. By the Rev, 


Rees. 


. G. Edwards 


Tue Dance oF THE SEasons. By Harriet Monroe, 
Os Some Recent Frencu Books: a CAUSERIE. 


Forrien AFFarrs: a CHRONIQUR. 


Tae Decree Mape AnsoLuTs. By Mrs. Belloc Lowndes. 
CORRESPONDENCE: THE SOLUTION oF THE PotisH Propiem. By Prince 


Zbawca-Riedelski, 


London : CHAPMAN AND HALL, Limited. 


OOKS WANTED, 25s. 


Wales, 3 vols., 1862 


Armoury and Extinct Peerage, 1883; 


each offered.—Borrow’s Wild 
; Brower's Henry VIIL., 2 vols., 1884; Burke's 
Eliot’s Seenes Clerical Life, Ist edit., 


2 vols., 1858; Freer’s Last Deca: de, 2 vols., 1863 ; Gardiner's History of England, 
2 vols., 1863 ; Jackson's Old Paris, 2 vois., 1878; Jerrold’s Men of Character, 
3 vols., 1838; Lorna Doone, 3 vols., 1869; Meredith’s Harry Richmond, 3 vols 
1871; ; Moore's Alps in 1864; Stevenson's Edinburgh, 1879; Swinburne’ s Atalanta 
white cloth, 1865; Symonds’ Italian Literature, 2 vols., 1831; Desperate 
Remedies, $ vols., 1871 ; Alice in Wonderland, 1865 or 1566 ; Churchill's Poems, 
$ vols., 1844. 100.000 Books tor Sale and Wanted. Please _ wants. — 
RAKER’S GBRAT BOOKSHOP, JOHN BRIGHT ST., BIRMINGHAM, 





The 


Chureh Quarterly 
Review. 


Edited by the Rev. ARTHUR C. HEADLAM, D.D., 
Principal of King’s College, London. 


The April No. contains :— 


THE EDUCATION BILL, 1908. 
JOHN WESLEY AND THE PSYCHOLOGY OF 
REVIVALS. 


THE ATHANASIAN CREED. 
THE BRETHREN OF THE LORD. 
TRACTARIAN FICTION, 


ADONIS, BAAL, AND ASTARTE. ByG. F. HILL, 
British Museum. 


FATHERS AND SONS. 
THE NEW ELEPHANTINE PAPYRI. 


THE CHURCH IN THE UNITED STATES 
OF AMERICA. By the BisHop OF VERMONT. 


SHORT NOTICES. 


Spottiswoode & Co., Ltd., s. 
5 Gow tract Gauase, GS. 3 And of all Booksellers. 





HATCHARDS, Booksellers 
A FAMOUS SHOP 


Established 1783 


THE RESORT OF THE FASHIONABLE 
WORLD FOR A HUNDRED YEARS 


187 PICCADILLY, LONDON, W 


H. SOTHERAN AND CO., BOOKSELLERS 


GENERAL AGENTS for PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS and PUBLIC INSTI- 
TUTIONS in INDIA, the COLONIES, AMERICA, and ABROAD, 
A Monthly Catalogue of fresh Purchases, Specimen number post-free, 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED or VALUED and CATALOGUED & ARRANGED, 
Telegraphic Address: Booxmex, Lonpox. Codes: Umicopr and ABQ, 


140 STRAND, W.C. (Telephone: Crenrrat 1515); 
or 37_ PICCADILLY (Telephone: Marrarr 3601), W., LONDON. 


TO READ MUSIC EASILY AT SIGHT. 
WICKINS’ RAPID PIANOFOKTE TUTOR, 
WITH CONTINENTAL OR ENGLISH FINGERING. 

* Marvel of simplicity and thoroughness.”—Dr, A, W. Marcuanr. 
WICKINS’ RAPID VIOLIN TUTOR. 
FIRST 30 LESSONS IN FIRST POSITION. 

“ Best popular violin school before the public.”"—ALFrep Greson. 
Price 2s. 6d. each net, post-free. 
Suitable Selection Parcels of Music sent out ‘* on Sale” to Schools. Returns 
and Settlements at the end of the Term. Catalogues gratis. 


WICKINS & CO., 10 Lancashire Court. New Bond St., London, W. 








A Book for | Parents. Second and Enlarged Edition. 


CAREERS FOR OUR SONS. 


Full Infermation of Examinations, Fees, Emoluments of all important 
Openings in Professional, Commercial, and Colonial Life. 
By the HEAD-MASTER of Carlisie Grammar School. 
With a Preface by Viscount Morrera, M.P. 
Publishers: CHAS. THURNAM & SONS, Carlisle, 4s. 6d. net; post-free 5s. 
London: Simpxis, Marsuatt & Co. Through all Booksellers. 
**Sound, concise, and practical.”—Times, 








NOW READY.—Crown 8vo, cloth boards, gold lettered, 206 pages, 5s. net. 


HEREDITY, VARIATION, AND GENIUS, 
With Essay on SHAKSPEARE: 
“Testimonied in his own bringingsforth.” 
And Address on MEDICINE: Present and Prospective. 
By HENRY MAUDSLEY, M.D. 
London: BALE, SONS, and DANIELSSON, Ltd., Oxford House, 
Great Titchfield Street, W. 
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LONDON 


ST. JAMES’S 


Patron—HIS MAJESTY THE KING. 
Vice-Presidents—FREDERIC HARRISON, Esq.; 
WALLACE, Esq., F.R.S. ; 

Trustees—EARL of ROSEBERY, E.G.; 


President—The Richt Hon. 
GEORGE MEREDITH, Esq. ; 
Sir FRANK T. MAKZIALS, C.B. 
Right Hon. LORD AVEBURY, 
THOMPSON, Esq. 
Committee—The Right Hon. Sir Rowland Blennerbassett, 


LIBRARY. 


SQUARE, S.W. 


A. J. BALFOUR, 
ALFRED RUSSEL 


F.R.S.; HENRY YATES 


Prof. A. C. Bradley, LL.D., 
LL.D., 


Bart., LL.D., 


Litt.D., Horace T. Brown, Esq., F.R.S., Prof. Ingram Byws ater, Prof. Lewis C: —— 

Austin "Dobson, Esq., LL.D., The. Hon. A. D. Elliot, D.C.L., J. Fitzmaurice-Kells, rk. Srdney 
Gedge, Esq., Sir A Geikie, FRS, Sir S _ Giffen, K.C.B., F.RS., "Edmund Gosse, Es4., Ry. »., Mrs. J. 
R. Green, Rev. W. Hunt, M.A., Litt “D., Sir C. P. Ilbert, K.CS.1., Sir C. M. Kennedy, K CMG., C. Zz. 


Sidney Lee, Esq., Litt.D., W. 8S. Lilly, Esq 
; ‘'H. RB. Te der, Esq. A. W. Ward, 


various Languages. 
Membership, according to age. 
Town Members. 

LOGUE (1,626 pp., 


, Sidney J. Low, Esq 
esq., Litt.D., LL.D. 

The Library contains about 220,000 Volumes of Ancient and Modern Literature, in 
Subscription. £3 33. a year, with an entrance fee of £1 l1s.; 
Fifteen Volumes are allowed to Country and Ten to 
teading-room open from Ten to Half-past Six. 
4to, 1903) is now ready, price £2 2s. ; 


5 Sir F. Pollock, Bart., Rev gy Rigg, 


Life 
The NEW CATA- 


to members, 25s 


“One of the most sagacious and judiciously liberal men tI have ever known, 
the tate Lord Derby, said there was a kind of man to whom the best service 
that could be rendered was to make him a Life Member of the London Library.” 


—W. E. H. LECKY. 


Cc. T. HAGBERG WRIGHT, LL.D., Secretary and Librarian. 





CLERGY MUTUAL ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 


2 and 3 THE SANCTUARY, WESTMINSTER, S.W. 
FOUNDED 1829. 


Patroxs—The ARC ‘“HBISHOP of ‘CANTERBURY ; 


Presipent—The BISHOP of LONDON, 
Crarrmman—The DEAN of CANTERBURY 
Secretany—W. N. NEALE, Esq. 


ACTUARY AND MANAGER 


The ARCHBISHOP of YORK. 
Vice-Prestpent—The LORD HARRIS. 
Deputy-Cuainman—Sir PAGET BOWMAN, Bart; 
—FRANK B. WYATT, Esgq., F.1.A. 


The Society offers the BENEFITS of MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE on highly favourable terms to 


THE CLERGY AND 


ALL PROFITS 
Aceumulated Fund, £4,242,820. 


THEIR RELATIVES. 


BELONG TO THE MEMBERS. 


Annual Ineome, £453,897. 


Bonuses Distributed, £4,256,464. 


Notwithstandi 
are on an 





LOW paEeens. 
LARGE BONU 


¢ the LUWNESS of the Pronk ims charged, 
EXCEPTIONALLY HIGH 





the BONUSES 


SCAL 


ES. 
NEW nog SPECIAL ore lication 1s invited for the NEW PROSPEC ‘I ‘US, and Leaflets explaining two 


POLIC 


ICIE 
1. WHOLE- LIFE CONVERTIBLE ASSURANCES. 


te—during first ten years. 
2. PENSION POLICIES. 


before pension uge. 


direct communication with the Office, 


MEDOC. 
VIN ORDINAIRE. 


Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent 
light Diuner Wiue. ‘The quality 
of this wine will be found equal to 
wine usually sold at wuch higher 
preces, 


ST. ESTEPHE 


Superior DINNER WINE, old in 





Per Doren. 
Bots. §- Bots 


146 8/3 


bottle, On comparison it will be 
found very superior to wiue 
usually sokl at higher prices, 


The uppreciatiou this wine meets 
with from the coustantly lucreas- 
ing number of customers it pro- 
cures us in London and the 
Provinces, gives us additional con- 
fidence in submitting it to those 
who like pure Burdeaux wine, 


176 9/9 


8 Doren Bottles or 6 Doren Pints Delivered Carriage 
Paid to any Kailway Station, including Cases 
and Bottles. 


All who know these Wines tell us there is no 
Ciwret sold in Great Dritaim to equal them iu valine, 


JAMES SMITH AND CO., 


WINE AND SViIRIT MERCHANTS, LIMITED, 
LIVERPOOL: 37 North John Street. 
Manchester : 26 Market Street. 


SCALE OF CHARGES 
ADVERTISEMENTS. 


FOR 


OvTsIDR PaGE (when available) 14 GuINKAS 
PAGS. occcccccccccccccccsccccces £1212 0 
Half-Page (Column) ......-... 6 6 UV 
Quarter-Page (Half-C olumn) . 33 0 
Narrow Column (Third of Page ) 440 
Half Narrow Colummn........++ 220 
Quarter Narrow Column ..... liv 
Column (Two-thirds width ot 

DE kgscnsccucetoeussesee< 8 80 
COMPANIES. 

Outside Page ...ccssccccccecs £1616 0 

Inside Page ..cceeceeceecceees lil’ 0 


Fivelines (45 words) and under in broad column(half- 
width), Ss.; and Js. a line tor every additional live 
(contatning on an average tiretve :rords ). 
Narrow column, one-third wiith of page, 8s. an inch, 
Brvad column, half-width of page, 12s. an nen, 
Across two barrow columns, two-thirds widthof page, 
168. an inch. 

Broad column following “Publications of the Week,’ 
158. an inch. 


Displayed Advertisements according to space. 
Te 


erie: liek 





w Policies, with Valuable Options. 


Very Low Premium—about one-half the usual 


Preiniuws returnable with Compound Interest in case of death or surrender 
Option to commute for Cash, 


IMPORTANT NOTICE.—No Agents employed and No Commission paid for introduction « 
whereby about £10,000 « yeur is saved to the Members. 


of business, 
Assurances can be readily elfectel by 


2 and 3 Tre Sancrvaky, Wesrminsten, 5. W. 





‘INNES SMITH & CoO., 
83 HICH STREET, BIRMINCHAM. 
SoLe PROPRIETORS 


GLEN ALDIE. 


Fine Liqueur Scotch Whisky, 43s. per doz., 


carriage paid. 
INISH ISLA. 


Fine Liqueur Irish Whisky, 43s, per doz., carriage 
paid, 





To be oblained also from— 
Messrs. JAMES SMITH & Co., 37 North John 
St., Liverpool. 
' Messrs. JAMES SMITH & Co., 26 Market St., 
Manchester. 
Messrs. J. INNES & Co., 33 George St., Croydon. 


High-Class Furniture at 





|\Cash Prices with Pay- 


ment by Instaiments. . 
By our system of Co-operation, Furniture 
(even in small quantities) can be Selected 
and Purchased at Ordinary Cash Prices 
from leading West End Firms with the 
advantages of the ‘Three Years’ Hire- 
Purchase System. 
Write or call for Prospectus. 
ARMY & NAVY HOUSE FURNISHIKC 
COMPANY, Ltd. 


Chairman—Major-Gen. Hale-Wortham, R.A. 
18 Regent Street, Waterloo Place, S.W. 


“K” BOOTS 


ave made to suit ali C 





mates and all Wearers, 
Kesidents abroad can order Jrom the iocal 
“Kh” Agent. Where there wno “ K” Boot 
obtain from 
8, hendal, England, 


Auencnu, anu high ass Stove we 


“K" Boot Manwacture: 


“K” SHOES. 
“MAYZON E” 


PERFECT HAIR GROWER. 

Leading physiciins have acknowledyed this to be 
the best preparation for the hair aud scalp. It 
promotes rapid growth, restores life «nd tune to 
the hair, and prevents it turning grey. No. 2 
Special for white hair, Sold at Army and Navy 
Suores, Harrod’s, Woolley (Muuchester) and 
other Chemists. ‘* Mayzone,” Rock Ferry. 








Oily 
aud uon-oily, 2s. 6d. aud 4s. 3d. 
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“BLACK WOOp" 


For MAY contains 


Saleh: a Sequel. By Hvom Curppopp, 
Bomartes of London in the ’Forties. 





° By Davi Massoy, 
Robinson Crusoe, Impostor. 

By A. T. S. Goopnicg, 

An Echo. By Manouenire Cuaty, 


Viscount Lake. 
John Bremikin’s Tale. By Uys, 
The Truth about Port Arthur, 


Drake: an English Epic. 
The Spanish Armada, 
By ALYRep Norrs, 


Musings without Method. 
Some Old State Trials—Titus Oates as 
Witness—Murder in Name of the Law- 
Delane. 


The Reconstructed Ministry, 


Wituiam Bracrwoop & Sons, Edinburgh & London, 


THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


AND AFTER. 
No. 375. MAY, 


Aw Extremist’s Virw oF an Epucationat Coy. 
Promise. By the Right Rev. the Lord Bishop 
of Manchester 

Witt THe LicensixG Bitz Promot 
Sir Thomas P. Whittaker, M.P. 

Dipromatic DRFAMS AND THE 
Macrponta. By Noel Buxton. 

Tur Question OF A NaTIONAL THEatTre, 
S:oker. 

Lorp Cromer AND ORIENTALS. 

A Musiim-Cueistian Secr ry Crprus 
L. N. Michell (Commissioner 
Cc yprus). 

Tur Sr. Pancras Scoot ror Moruers, 

Hon. Mrs. Bertrand Russell. 

“Eccentric BrauTy’’ OF THE 

Century. By Norman Peorson. 

Fry-Fisuixne. By W. Earl Hodgson, 

Suetiey ‘Contra Munpum.” By 
Nicholson. 

Toe Decuinr or tre Kixepom or Jupan. By 
the Kev. Dr. T. K. (Oriel Professor of 
the Interpretation of Scripture) 

Tur Protrecriox oF Women: a Repty to Mrs. 
Joun Massir By Mrs. Margoliouth (Chair. 
man of Committee, Oxford Women's Sutfrage 
Society). 

Scurrracists, Peers, 

Martin Conway. 

Naval Po.icy 

Barker. 

Tersvasive Sociatism. 





& SOBRIETY? By 
Furure oF 
By Bram 
3y S. M. Mitra. 
By Roland 
of Limassol, 
By the 


Aw Eigureryta 


Arthur P. 


Cheyne 


THE Crown. By Sir 
or Germany. By J. Ellis 
By W. H. Mallock. 


London: 
Sportiswoope & Co.. Lrp., 5 New Street Square, 


ROBINSON & CLEAVER, LTD., 
BELFAST. 


Manufacturersto His Most Gracious Majesty 


AND 





the King. 


Cc - Iren’s 1/3 doz. ! Hemstitehed. 

CAMBRIC ad ies’ 26 , | Ladies’ 29 doz 
3 . Gents’ 3/ll, 

= “The Trish Cambries of Messrs, 


POCKET | Rortnson & Crravenr have a 


world-wide fame.” —Queen. 


SampLes & PRICE HANDKERCHIEFS 


LISTS POST FREE, 
Dinner 


Fish Napkins, 2/11 per doz. 
IRISH Napkins, 5,11 per doz. Table Cloths, 2 

yards Sus re, 2/6; 24 by 3 yards, 5. 
Kitchen Table Cloths, 1h d. each. Real Trish Liven 
Sheeting, fully bles ached, 2 yards wide, 1/11 per yarl. 
os ~w er towelling. 3d. 





Samp “_ an yard. Linea 
re : Lists ' DAMASK ! ae Cloths, 49 
Post Free. per doz. 

Frilled Linen Pillow Cases, from 1/4} each. Fine 


Linens and Linen Diaper, 1ljd. per yard, Stroug 


Huckaback Towels, 5,6 per doz. 
TABLE wove LINEN. 


HOU SE 


Letter Orders ana Inv quiries for - Samples should be 
sent to 40 P DONEGALL PLACE, GELFAST. 


PSTAIRS and DO WNSTAIRS. 
By Miss THackEenRa 

he COUNCIL of the ME TROPOLITAN ASSO- 
cla’ LlONfor BEFRIEN DING YOUNGSEBVANTS 
isprepared tosend the above PAMPHLET. reprinted 
(by periuission) trom the Cornhill Magazme, post-iree 
ou receipt of two stamps, or in quantities at the rate 
of 10s. per 100, on application to the SECRETARY, 
Central Otfice, Denison House, Vauxhall Bridge 
Road, Victoria, S.W., to whom Subscriptions and 
Donations toward the Funds of the Association 
should be seut.—Baukers, Messrs. BARCLAY and 
CO., 1 Pall Mall East, S.W. 


R. ANDERSON & CO., 
ADVERTISING AGENTS (Established 188)), 
14 KING WILLIAM STREET, STRAND, W.C. 
Insert Advertisements at the lowest possible 
rices. Special terms to Institutions, Publishers, 

Genviacturers, &c., op application. 
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“a HISTORY WHICH WILL LIVE,” SAYS 
THE “MORNING FOST,” IN REVIEWING 


THE SEARCH FOR 
THE 
WESTERN SEA 


THE STORY OF THE EXPLORATION OF NORTH- 
WESTERN AMERICA. BY LAWRENCE J. BURPEE, 
PUBLIC LIBRARIAN AT OTTAWA, PROFUSELY 
{LLUSTRATED, HANDSOMELY BOUND, DEMY &vo, 
16s. NET. 

“Its preparation must have been a labour of patriotic love to 
Mr. Burpee, and must have occupied him for many years. He is 
to be congratulated upon its successful accomplishment; and 


Canada also, for the book is a sign that the Dominion is pro- 
ducing literature of its own,” says the Birmingham Post, 





WITHOUT DOUBT, THE SEASON’S NOVEL IS 


THE 
SWORD DECIDES! 


BY MARJORIE BOWEN, AUTHOR OF “THE VIPER 
OF MILAN” AND “THE GLEN O’ WEEPING.” 6s. 


The Westminster Gazette says:—‘*This remarkable book is a 
series of the most vivid Italian illuminations, a collection of word- 
pictures as detailed and as splendid as the choicest gems from 
‘Les trés riches heures.’...... She has told it with so much power 
aud insight that it lives and convinces the reader without any 
need of proof. In this third novel the writer has gone back to the 
source of Ler first success, ‘ The Viper of Milan,’ but she brings to 
this later story so much more strength of characterisation, so 
much greater freedom in the aandling of the plot, and such a 
great deepening of emotional power, that the earlier book, praise 1 
as it was when it appeared, will seem a pale and amateurish novel 
beside ita wonderful successor.” 


LONDON : ALSTON RIVERS, LTD.. BROOKE STREET. 


FRANCIS GRIFFITHS’ NEW BOOKS 








JUST READY. 


THE NEW ORDER. 
Studies in Unionist Policy. Edited by Lord MALMESBURY. Demy 8vo, 
cloth, 12s. 6d. net. 

Coxtents.—Unionist Philosophy, by Lord Malmesbury; The Constitution, 
1907, by Lord Morpeth, M.P.; Ireland, by the Hon. Hugh O'Neill; The House 
of Lords, by Lord Winterton, M.P.; The Problem of Empire, by the Hon. 
Bernhard Wise; Home Industries, by E. G. Spencer Churchill; Foreign 
Policy, by T. Comyn-Platt ; Ships, by Alan H. Burgoyne ; The Army, by Wilfrid 
Ashley, M.P.; The Citizen Army, by Henry Page Croft; Religious Education, 
by Michael H. Temple; Land, by G. L. Courthope, M.P.; Socialism, by 
Ronald McNeill; Labour, by A. D. Steel-Maitland; The Finaucial Results of 
Free Trade, by Sir J. Rolleston. 


THE ENGLISH PEOPLE OVERSEAS. 
A History. By A. WYATT TILBY. ‘To be Completed in Three Volumes. 
Vol. I, Just Ready. Demy Svo, cloth, 15s. net. 
In the preface the author says that “it has been his first principle that no 
settlement of the English-speaking people overseas should be left unnoticed ; 
and his second, that the actors should, as far as possible, speak for themselves 


from the records they have left behiud.’’ He has made a carefal study of | 


existing and original authorities ; and it is believed that the work will be found 
both accurate and impartial. 


THE WESSEX OF ROMANCE. 
By WILKINSON SHERREN. Large crown 8vo, 6s. net. New and 
Revised Edition of a work of value and interest to all lovers of country 
life and literature. Containing several New Illustrations, 
“Apart from Mr. Hardy there is not a work of fiction that can give one 
quite the atmosphere of Wessex ‘peasant life that Mr. Wilkinson Sherreu 
manages to convey into his pages of fact.’’—St. James's Gazette. 


MODERN ARGENTINA. 
The El Dorado of To-Day. With Notes on Uruguay and Chile. By W. H. 
KOEBEL. With 123 Illustrations, demy 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 12s. 6d. net. 
“What our author has to say about this country is very satisfactory....... 
There is much that is interesting to read about rural matters and about other 
States in South America, as Uruguay and Chile.”—Spectator. 


NEWMAN, PASCAL, LOISY, AND THE 
CATHOLIC CHURCH. 


By W. J. WILLIAMS. Large crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. net. 
“Those who desire to get a better understanding of the Liberal Roman 
Catholic position should read this beok.”—Spectator. 


An entirely New and Original Book for Children. Just Ready. 
Large pott quarto, 6s. net. 


THE WORLD THAT NEVER WAS. 
A London Fantasy. By A. ST. JOHN ADCOCK. With 27 Full-page 
Illustrations by Tom Browne, B.I. 

“The World that Never Was” is a children’s book of an eutirely novel kind. 
It is specially written for children, but the interest and humour of it appeal 
almost as strongly to adult as to younger readers. It is the newest, quaintest 
children's book that has appeared since “* Alice in Wonderland.” 


London : FRANCIS GRIFFITHS, 34 Maiden Lane, Strand, W.C, 








Eighth Thousand, 


MODERN EGYPT 


By the EARL OF CROMER. 


With Portrait of Author and Map, 2 vols., 24s. net. 





THE POET LAUREATE. 


Sacred and Profane Love, 
and other Poems. By ALFRED AUSTIN, Poet Laureate, 


Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. net. 


F. C. SELOUS’S NEW BOOK. 


African Nature Notes and 

Reminiscences. By F. C. SELOUS, F.Z.S., 
Author of “A Hunter’s Wanderings in Africa,” “ Travel and 
Adventure in South-East Africa.” With Llustrations by 
E. CALDWELL 8vo, 10s. net 








FREDERIC HARRISON'S NEW BOOK. 


> - 
National and Social Problems. 
By FREDERIC HARRISON. Extra Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 
A volume of great and varied interest. These collected papers deal with 
European political problems of the highest momeut and with questious of 
Labour, Unionism, and Socialism. 


The Story of the Guides. 


By Col. G. J. YOUNGHUSBAND, C.B., Queen’s Own Corps 
ot Guides. With Illustrations, 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 
The history includes such episodes as tho march to Deihi 


in 1857, and the massacre at Kabul, which ted to the 
Afghan War, and is carried down to the Chitral Expedition. 


General History of Western 
Nations from 5000 B.C. to 1900 A.D. 


By EMIL REICH, Doctor Juris, Author of “ New Student's 
Atlas of English History,” &c. Part I. ANTIQUITY. Vols. L 
and IJ. 8vo, lis. net. 

The two volumes treat (1) of the method of history; (2) of 
the great iniand cmpires of Egypt, Assyria, Babylon, the 
Hittites, &c.; (3) of the border nations called the Hebrews, 
the Phoenicians, and the Archaic Hellenes; (4; the historic 
Greeks; (5) the Romans. 














Atlas Antiquus. 
In 48 Oriyinal Graphic Maps, with Elaborate Text to each 
Map, and full Index. By Dr. EMIL REICH. Crown 4to, 


106. net. 
Highways and Byways 
in Hampshire. _ sy p. &. MourrRay READ. 


With Illustrations by ArtTHur B. Connor. Extra Cr. 8vo, 6s. 


The Diary of John Evelyn. 


With an Introduction and Notes by AUSTIN DOBSON, 


Hon. LL.D. Edin. 3s. 6d. ; limp leather, 5s net. 
H M I Some Passages in the Life of one of 
° eae H.M. Inspectors of Schools. 
By E. M. SNEYD-KYNNERSLEY, formerly H.M.I. North- 
West Division. 8vo, 8s. 6d. net. 
A highly entertaiuing book, containing a large number of good stories told 
by a raconteur of exceptional ability. 


> 
The Letters of Martin Luther. 
Selected and Translated by MARGARET A. CURKIE. 
8vo, 12s. net. 
TIMES.—*“* It is a great thing to get a volume of less than 500 pages which 
gives a fair specimen in 500 letters of the wisdom, the humour, the humanity, 
the religion, and the theology of Luther's life.” 




















i'The Primadonna. “* **@%* To,.nano.” 
By F. MARION CRAWFORD. Extra Crown 8vo, 6s. 




















THIRD EDITION. 
* > * 
The Principles of Inorganic 
> 
Chemistry. By WILHELM OSTWALD. 
Translated by ALEX. FINDLAY, M.A., Ph.D., D.Sc. 
Illustrated, Third Edition, Medium Svo, 18s. net. 
BOOKS ON APPROVAL. 

| Bookbuyers are informed that any volume published 
| by Macmillan and Co., Limitcd (if over six shillings in 
price), will be sent on approval, on the understanding 
that if it is not purchased it is returned uncut and in 
good condition, and that the cost of carriage both ways 
is defrayed by the customer. Applications fo Books on 
approval must NOT be addressed to the Publishers, but 
to a retail bookseller, through whom the transaction 
must take piace. 





MACMILLAN & CO., Ltd., London. 
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SMITH, ELDER & CO.’S LIST. 


NEW S/X-SHILLING NOVELS. 


AT ALL LIBRARIES AND BOOKSELLERS’. 


THE GREY KNIGHT: 


An Autumn Love Story. 
By Mrs. HENRY DE LA PASTURE. 


MORNING POsT.—‘‘A characteristic book of its author's, a graceful 
comedy of sentiment, with clearly realised actors,a humour that tells, and a 
pathos that moves; in fact another ‘ Peter's Mother.’ ” 


CROSSRIGGS. 


By MARY and JANE FINDLATER. 


MORNING POST.—“ A novel of rare charm and distinction, which cannot 
fail, like a good tonic, to give life a fresh zest for the reader, and adds at least 
oue new friend from among the acquaintances of fiction.” 


DAN RIACH: SOCIALIST. 


By the Author of “Miss Molly.” 


COUNTRY LIFE.—“ There is a distinction about this novel which raises it 
above the ordinary ruck of fiction. There are ideas at the back of it, it 
contains a criticism of life and illustrates a definite poiat of view.” 


MEMOIRS OF FIELD-MARSHAL 
SIR HENRY WYLIE NORMAN. 


By Sir WILLIAM LEE-WARNER, K.C.S.I. With Portraits, demy 8vo, 
14s. net. 
TIMES.—“ A model of unpretentious biography, and it has an exceptional 
value, because it sheds much new light on a famous page of history.” 





MEMORIES OF MEN & BOOKS. 


By Rev. Professor ALFRED JOHN CHURCH, M.A., Author of ‘‘Stories 
from Homer,” &. With a Portrait, 8s. 6d. net. 
WESTMINSTER GAZETIE.—“ A siugularly pleasant record of a remark- 
ably busy and useful life.” 


THE PASSING OF MOROCCO. 


By FREDERICK MOORE, Author of “ The Balkan Trail.” With a Map 
and 12 pages of Illustrations, 5s. net. 
MORNING POST.—“ An excellent and workmanlike collection of impres- 
sions.” 


THE LIFE AND LETTERS 
OF ROBERT BROWNING. 


By Mrs. SUTHERLAND ORR. NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION, 
Revised and in parts Re-written by FREDERIC G. KENYON, D.Litt. 
With 2 Portraits, 7s. 6d. net. 
DAILY MAIL.—“ May now, thanks to Dr. Kenyon, be accepted by Browning 
enthusiasts as authoritative.” 


ENGLISH SOCIALISM OF TO-DAY. 


its Teaching and its Aims Fxamined. By the Right Hon. 
H. O. ARNOLD-FORSTER, M.P. THIRD EDITION. 2s. 6d. net. 
OUTLOOK.—“ If any doubt exists as to the duty of all fair-minded and 
honest citizens to combat Socialism, it will be removed on reading this 
powerful exposure of its insidious aims and its dangers to all classes of the 
community,” 


BRITISH SOCIALISM : an Examination 


ite Doctrines, Policy, Aims, and Practical Purposes. 
By J. ELLIS BARKER, Author of “‘ Modern Germany,” “‘ The Rise and 
Decline of the Netherlands,” &. 10s. 64. net. 
DAILY MAIL.—“ No review could do justice to this admirable book. The 
reader should buy or borrow it, and study it for himsel/.” 


WAR AND THE WORLD'S LIFE. 


By Colonel F. N. MAUDE, C.B. With Plans, demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 
UNITED SERVICE MAGAZINE.—‘“‘The present work is its author's 
masterpiece. A true appreciation of the book can be gained only by reading 
it, and it is long since any better worth reading has been placed before the 
thoughtful section of the British public.” 


THE SOCIAL FETICH. ” 32 GHv= 
ad 5s. net. 
THIRD EDITION READY IMMEDIATELY. 
DAILY CHRONICLE.—“ Lady Grove is always entertaining. She discourses 
with wit and wisdom, for she has a merry, if sub-acid, humour, and she has 
cultivated the habit of thought.” 


RE-ISSUE OF THE 
DICTIONARY 
OF NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY, 


Edited by LESLIE STEPHEN and SIDNEY LEE, 
IN TWENTY-TWO VOLUMES, 


cloth, gilt top, 15s. net each ; 
or half-moroceco, marbled edges, 2is. net each. 


VOLUME Ii. (BEAL—BROWELL) NOW READY. 


WESTMINSTER GAZETTE.—‘*A widespread welcome will be 
accorded to the re-issue...... It is admirably printed, and will be 
more than ever a boon, not only to all public libraries and other 
public institutions and offices, but in private libraries as well.” 
































London: SMITH. ELDER & CO., 15 Waterloo Place, 8.W. 








———_____ 


Messrs. LONGMANS & CO.’S List 


THE HISTORY OF TWENTy 
» 
FIVE YEARS, 1856-1880, 
By Sir SPENCER WALPOLE, K.C.B, 
Vols. lil. and IV., 1870-18380, 
8vo, 21s. net (inland postage 5d.) 

* The History of Twenty-five Years,” by the late Sir Spencer Wal 
pole, was written in continuation af his “ History of Englund from 
the Conclusion of the Great War in 1815 to 1858.” Thig continuation 
was planned to embrace the period from 1856 to 1880, and the fra 
two volumes (1856-1870) were issued in 1904 (price 24s, net). The 
volumes now issued complete the work, 


GERMANY IN THE 


EARLY MIDDLE AGES, 476.1250, 


By WILLIAM STUBBS, D.D.,, 


Formerly Bishop of Oxford and Regius Professor of Modern History 
in the University of Oxford, 


Edited by ARTHUR HASSALL, M.A, 
Student, Tutor, and sometime Censor of Christ Church, Oxford, 
With 2 Maps, 8vo, 6s. net (’xland postage 4d.) 


a 
IN KOREA WITH MARQUIS ITO, 
By GEORGE TRUMBULL LADD, LL. 
Part |. A Narrative of Per I Experience. 
Part Il. A Critical and Historica! Inquiry. 
8vo, 12s. 6d. net (inland postage 5d.) 
[On Monday next, 


ROCK-CLIMBING IN SKYE. 
By ASHLEY P. ABRAHAM, 
Author of ‘‘ Rock-Climbing in North Wales,” 
With 30 Collotype Plates, 9 Line Diagrams, and a Map, 
8vo, 21s. net (inland postage 5d.) 
[On Monday next. 


A REVIEW OF THE HISTORY 
OF INFANTRY. 


By E. M. LLOYD, Colonel, late Royal Engineers, 
8vo, 6s, net (inland postage 5d.) 
[On Monday next. 




















THE 
AENEID OF VIRGIL TRANSLATED 


INTO ENGLISH VERSE. 
By JOHN CONINGTON, M.A., 
Late Corpus Professor of Latin in the University of Oxford. 
Cheap Impression. 
Crown 8vo, 28. 6d. net (inland postage 4d.) 


THE OXFORD LIBRARY OF PRACTICAL THEOLOGY. 


THE THREE CREEDS. 
By the Right Rev. EDGAR C. S. GIBSON, DD. 
Lord Bishop of Gloucester. 
Crown 8vo, 5s. (inland postage 4d.) 





LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., 39 Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 


THE CENTURY MAGAZINE 


Illustrated. Prigp ls. 4d. 
The MAY Number contains :— 


THE REMINISCENCES OF LADY RANDOLPH CHURCHILL. -—VL 
By Mrs. GEORGE CORNWALLIS-WEST. 

THE CANALS AND OASES OF MARS. (Mars as the Abode of 
Life). By PERCIVAL LOWELL. 

LITERARY ROLLS OF HONOR IN FRANCE: The Acol’mie 
Francaise—The Académie des Goncourt—The Committee of Women of 
“La Vie Heureuse.” By TH, BENTZON. Pictures by ANDRE 
CASTAIGNE, 

And numerous other Stories and Articles of General Interest. 


Also Ready, VOLUME LXXV., November to April, 1908. 10s. 6d. 





MACMILLAN & CO., Ltd., London. 


THE CERTAINTY OF RELIGION 
By FREDERICK STORRS TURNER. 
Price 2s. net, 
Also by the same Author. 


Knowledge, Belief, and Certitude. 


Price 5s. nct. 
London : SONNENSCHEIN, Hich Street, Bloomsbury. 








Cheques and Money Orders payable to Joun Baxer. Money 
Orders to be made payable at Post Office, Southampton Street, Strand, 
to Joun Baker, of 1 Wellington Street. Business letters should be 
addressed to Tue PuBLisHER, “Spectator” Office, 1 Wellington 
Street, London, W.C. 
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Mr. Eveleigh Nash’s New Books. 


A BOOK FULL OF COLOUR AND ROMANCE, 


Demy Sro, with numerous Jliustrations, 15s, net. 


HYDE PARK: 


ITS HISTORY AND ROMANCE. 
By Mrs. ALEC TWEEDIE. 


“Full of interest.”—Daily Express. 
«A jolly yorume.”—Daily Chronicle. 
«Bright, cheery, and invariably entertaiuing.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 


VOLTAIRE, MONTESQUIEU, & 
ROUSSEAU IN ENGLAND. 
By J. CHURTON COLLINS. 

Demy Svo, Illustrated, 73. 6d. net. 


« His book is not only interesting to read, but it is an addition of real value 
to the literature of the subject.” —T'imes. 











—_—_— 


SECOND EDITION IN PREPARATION OF 
BEAU BRUMMELL AND HIS 
TIMES. 


By ROGER BOUTET DE MONVEL. 
With numerous Illustrations, demy 8vo, 108. net. 
“ This is an absorbing book, and beats most novels on their own ground.” 


—Giobe 


SPORT AND LIFE ON THE 
PACIFIC SLOPE. 


By HORACE ANNESLEY VACHELL, 
Cumple'ely Revised, with New Chapters added. With Illustrations, 
demy Sve, 78. Gd. net. 





“ A very interesting and a very entertaining volume.”—Daily Telegraph. 


LATEST FICTION. 
THE THIEF ON THE 
CROSS. 


By Mrs. HAROLD GORST, 


Author of “This Our Sister,” &. [Second Edition, 











“THE JUNGLE OF LONDON.” —Daily Graphic. 
“ A haunting story......a8 impressive as was ‘ The Jungle.’ ""—Daily Telegraph. 


THE LADY IN THE CAR. 


By WILLIAM LE QUEUX, 
Author of “The Count’s Chauffeur.” 
A CAPITAL NEW MOTORING STORY. 


“Wonderfully interesting and exciting.”"—Morning Leader. 


A GENTLEMAN OF LONDON. 


By MORICE GERARD, 
Author of “The Rose of Blenheim,” &c. 
A fine virile story, dealing with the exciting period when 
Bonaparte threatened an English invasion, 

















THE KISS OF HELEN. 


By CHARLES MARRIOTT, * 
Author of “The Wondrous Wife,” &c. 


The Evening Standard says :—“ It is better than ‘The Column,’ which made 
ite author's name,” 








THE DEAN AND HIS DAUGHTER. 
By F. C. PHILIPS. 


THE FIFTH QUEEN CROWNED. 
By FORD MADOX HUEFFER, 


PEDLAR’S PACK. By OLIVER ONIONS. 
At all Bookshops, Bookstalis, and Libraries. 


London; EVELEIGH NASH, Fawside House, Covent Garden, W.0 


THE 
YORKSHIRE 


NOVEL 


The CLIFF END 


By EDWARD C. BOOTH. 6s. 


“The publication of *The Cliff End’ marks 
the appearance of a new and powerful 





novelist, who should command vur atten- 


tivn in no ordinary way. This book reveale 
a combination of gifts which the reviewer 
of contemporary fiction has but seldom the 


good fortune tu discover. 


From the very 


jirst page Mr, Booth attracts us by his 





insistent humour....... 


He works with a sure, 


strong hand, there is no hurry, no trepida- 


tivn, in leisurely, 


deliberate manner 


he shows us his villagers pursuing their 
ordinary labour and gossip, yet s0 warm 


and true to life is the picture that they do 


not pall upon Us...... 


A memorable book .’— 


Mr. Scort-JamEs, in “ Zhe Daily News.” 


The CLIFF END 


By EDWARD C. BOOTH. 6s. 


“ A remarkable book......it must be delibe- 





rately read in order to be suitabiy appre- 
ciated...... a distinct achievement, both as 


a literary product and as a study of real 
and diverse types of character.” —* Glasgow 
Herald.” “Clever, fresh, and original, 





nasterly in its grasp of character and 


power of convincing 


every reader who turns to it will he 


delineation... 


irresistibly carried along to the conclusion 
in spite of himself.’—* Northern Whig.” 
“ One of the most delightful books of the 


last few years...... 


With a single book the 


author should establish a literary reputa- 
tion that will place him in the jJront 


rank of present-day 
“ Intensely interest. 


Court Journal.” 


_ the chapters 


drawn pen- pictures 


writers.’ —* The 





are splendidly 
of Yorkshire 


rural life."—“ The Dundee Courier,” 


The CLIFF END 


By EDWARD C. BOOTH. 6s. 


GRANT 
RICHARDS, 
LONDON. 








TWO RECENT NOVELS 


A COMEDY OF 


MAMMON. 
By INA GARVEY. 6s. 


“A highly diverting social 
comedy,” says “ The Times ” 
of this humorous story of 
London Society, and * The 
Standard” says: “It is 
crammed with witty obser- 
vations—there is nota dull 
paragraph anywhere. The 
satire throughout is deli- 
cious.” “ Thereis a genuine 
gaiety and a quite irre- 
sponsible optimism which 
are quite infectious.”— 
**The Morning Post.” **It 
will cheer the dullest 
hour.” — ** Th 
Globe.” 
6s. 


THE BUTCHER 


OF BRUTON ST. 


By ARTHUR APPLIN. 


With Coloured Frontis- 
piece by FRANK HAVILAND 


A powerful novel dealing 
with the London of to-day, 
and the present fashion- 
able craze for surgical 
operations. The chief 
characters are a great 
surgeon, a physician, and 
a famous dancer, and 
whether or not they have 
been drawn from life, the 
book will certainly 
create no little 


GRANT RICHARDS, 
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A NOVEL QUARTETTE 


atic, 


N introducing a NOVEL QUARTETTE I have in mind the general verdict pasgeq 
upon THE LITERARY FOUR-IN-HAND. The chorus of praise that these foy, 
volumes received far exceeded my most sanguine hopes, and from the appearance of 

the first reviews the success of each and every book was assured. I have no doubt that, 


NOVEL QUARTETTE will prove as acceptable as THE LITERARY FOUR-IN-HANp, 





— 





A “C\UCH books are worth keeping on the shelves, even by the classics,” was the opinion of the 
be Times upon THE WINGLESS VICTORY. The numerous readers of Miss Willcocks’, 
GREAT previous book will not, I venture to think, be disappointed in A MAN OF GENIUS. y 





ENGLISH will be remembered that the critics received her last book with acclamation, which resounded in 
America, and is vibrating in Germany and Scandinavia, where the book has been translated. 4 
NOVEL MAN OF GENIUS shows a profound knowledge of art, love, passion, and the elemental things 
of life. It will convince the reader of the danger incurred by the children of earth in playing with fire. Ther 
will be 10 illustrations by W. Story. 





A HERE are two things that a publisher is always anxious to discover—a Great Australian 
GREAT Novelist and a Great Irish Novelist. When I received my reader's report upon THE 
— BISHOP'S SCAPEGOAT, by T. B. CLEGG, I felt that perhaps one of these discoveries 


AUSTRALIAN was about to be made. The following quotation will perhaps justify me to some degree :— 
NOVEL “In my opinion Mr. CLEGG is a novelist who will, at no very distant date, achieve one of those 
pats ahh el successes which make a big reputation.” Perhaps THE BISHOP'S SCAPEGOAT will be that 
book. It is instinct that makes a novelist, and Mr. CLEGG has that instinct. He tells only what is necessary to 
the development of his story; he concentrates; and above all he convinces both as regards description of places and 
the drawing of character. The Bishop of Capricornia is a fine figure of a man, who accepts his punishment without 
murmur. I can, with some amount of reason, look forward to a real success for this novel. 





A Q* the publication of CLARA VIEBIG’S remarkable book ABSOLUTION in Gerinany last 
a Autumn, a two-column review appeared in the Westminster Gazette, from which the following 
GREAT passages are selected :—‘‘ In Germany this book of the sombre purple cover and the design of a 
GERMAN shalo surrounding the strange title is everywhere. It is on train and steamer, in little odd bookshops 
NOVEL of sleepy country towns, and (often in strange company) among the best-displayed wares in the 
NOVE shop-windows of the main streets of great cities. ‘It is a terrible book,’ people say as they sit poring 
over its pages, but we doubt whether any one, having taken it up, lays it aside as too ‘terrible’ before he has reached 
the abrupt, dramatic end....... The face of a woman, young and proud and very beautiful, haunts the pages of the 


new novel by the most powerful of the women writers of Germany. In the pale face burn the dark, unfathomable 
eyes, in which, by turn, the passion of heavenly and earthly love flares up and does battle against the childlike 
simplicity and innocence of heart that makes the woman a danger to every man who crosses her path.” 


A id ABSOLUTION created a sensation in Germany, THE CHILD OF CHANCE (Le Semeur) 
— had no less a vogue in France. It was the book of the season, and as such immensely 
GREAT discussed in Paris. The heroine of ABSOLUTION is a woman to whom man is the Lover, 


FRENCH to Marie-Cécile in MAXIME FORMONT’S NOVEL man is essentially the Father. The 
NOVEL justific ation of illicit love has formed the subje t of many plays and novels, but the rights of 
po tte h—nal maternity have been grievously overlooked. Can the maternal instinct in a woman blot out her 
“shame,” and justify her for a, to her, necessary and inevitable act of disobedience to conventional standards? 
The portrait of Marie-Cécile offers a partial solution to the problem. The andacity of the book is equalled only by 
its restraint. M. FORMONT knows that he is dealing with a delicate subject, but he deals with it as a man, one 
who not only recognises the cry for motherhood, but knows what it portends. 


a.) ABSOLUTION . . . - By CLARA VIEBIG 6/- Ready May 12th 
Gr.) A MAN OF GENIUS . » By M. P. WILLCOCKS 6 - Ready May 15th 


au.) THE CHILD OF CHANCE By MAXIME FORMONT 6- Ready May 19th 
(iv.) THE BISHOP’S SCAPEGOAT By T. B. CLEGG 6/- Ready May 22nd 














N addition to a Novel Quartette, I have the following Important Books almost ready : 


(I.) THE LIFE OF SIR HALLIDAY MACARTNEY, K.C.M.G., Commander of Li Hung Chang's trained 
force in the Taeping Rebellion, founder of the first Chinese Arsenal, Secretary to the first Chinese Embassy to 
Europe, Secretary and Councillor to the Chinese Legation in London for thirty years. By DEMETRIUS 
BOULGER, with a Foreword by SIR JAMES CRICHTON-BROWNE, and numerous Illustrations. Demy 8v0, 
price 24s. net. (1I.) THE SHAKESPEARE PROBLEM RESTATED. By GEORGE GREENWOOD, MP 
Demy 8vo, price 21s. net. Scholars admit that a large portion of the dramas contained in the First Folio of 1623 
did not emanate from the pen of Shakespeare. Was the author of these plays really William Shakespeare? In 
the present work the author restates the arguments for the negative case—viz., that the Stratford player was 
not the real Shakespeare. No attempt is mide to uphold the Buiconian or any other theory of authorship, or to 
arrive at any positive solution of “The Shakespeare Problem.”——(LIIL) THE CREED OF BUDDHA. By the 
Author of ‘“‘ The Creed of Christ.” Crown 8vo, 5s. net. The author of ** The Creed of Christ.” here makes an attempt 
to ascertain the inner faith of the Founder of Buddhism, and reaches conclusions diametrically opposed to the views 
about “ Buddha” which have long been current in the West. He believes that Buddhism, as taught by its founder, 
was identical, in the last resort, with the teaching of Christ. 


THE BODLEY HEAD, JOHN LANE, 
LONDON & NEW YORK. 
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HARPER and BROTHERS. 


NEW S/IX-SHILLING NOVELS. 
BERTRAND Oo F BRITTAN Y. WARWICK DEEPING, Author of ‘A Woman's War.” 


A story of Medizval Brittany, rich in wild adventure; the story of a great love-—the passionate devotion of the 
heroic Bertrand for the noble Tiphaine. 


THE BAR Rk | E R . iMustrated. REX BEACH, Author of “Spoilers of the North.” 
A love story of the co’dfields of Alaska, full of brisk action and exciting adventure. 


FENN E L AN D R U E . ~~. HOWELLS, Author of “ Between the Dark and the Daylight.” 


« An excellent example of Mr. Howells’s work.’—N. Y. Times. 


SANTA LUCIA. MARY AUSTIN, Author of “Isidro.” 


A professor's love story, with intimate glimpses of college life. 


KING SPRUCE. Mustrated. HOLMAN DAY, Author of “Squire Phin.” 


Romance of a new forest-worid, full of picturesque adventure, 





[Shortly. 


THE GOLDEN LADDER. MARGARET POTTER, Author of “The Princess, 


The making of the millionaire,—a story of the conflict between the passions of love and moncy-making. 
[Shortly. 


PURPLE AND HOMESPUN. S. M. GARDENHIRE, Author of “The Long Arm. 


A romance of the Diplomatic Circle with a contrasting element of Socialism. 


MISCELLANEOUS PUBLICATIONS. 


. STUDIES OF INDIAN WOMEN BY ONE OF 

BETWEEN THE TWILIGHTS: THEMSELVES. 
CORNELIA SORABJI. With Cover and End-paper Designs by J. Lockwoop KIPLING. 58. not; post-free, 5s. 4d. 
“ An interpreter of the East to the West, speaking with an authority which previous writers cannot pretend to,.”—The Critic. 


WORLDS IN THE MAKING: The Evolution of the Universe. 
Prof. SVANTE ARRHENIUS, of the Nobel Institute, Stockholm. Profusely Illustrated, 6s. net; post-free, 6s. 4d. 
“A remarkable volume.”— Spectator. 


MOTLEY’S DUTCH NATION. — museratos. 


WM. ELLIOT GRIFFIS. About 1,000 pp. 7s. 6d. net; post-free, 7s. 11d. 


A condensation of Moticy’s “Rise of the Dutch Republic,’ with the narrative brought down to 1908. 


HARPER’S INDOOR BOOK FOR BOYS. 


Profusely Illustrated. Uniform with the “Outloor Book for Boys’ and the “ Electricity Book for Boys.” 6s. 


Tho prefitable ecmpioymcnt of a boy's leisure, wood and mctal work, modelling, painting, stencilling, &c. 


THE STANDARD OF USAGE IN ENGLISH. [Shortly. 


Prof. T. R. LOUNSBURY. 6s. net; post-free, 68. 4d. 
A study of the development of tho English language, with a discussion on disputed words and phrases. 


MEMOIRS OF A RUSSIAN GOVERNOR. ween poreraie. 


PRINCE SERGE DMITRIYEVICH URUSSOV. 6s. 


“Provides the exact knowledge for which Englishmen are asking—the truth about Russia, unbiassed and unvarnished.” 


HYPNOTIC THERAPEUTICS in Theory and Practice. 


Dr. J. D. QUACKENBOS, Author of “ Hypnotism in Mental and Moral Culture.” 7s. 6d. net ; post-free, 7s. tid. 
The story of hypnotism as a great rcgenerative force interestingly set forth for the general reader. 


SYMPHONIC MUSIC. LAURENCE GILMAN. 5s. net; post-free, 58. 4d. 


Explanatory and critical comments on the musica! masterpieces from Beethoven to the present day. 


HARPER'S MAGAZINE. 


MAY NUMBER NOW READY, CONTAINING: 
Illustrations of ‘‘ Timon of Athens,” by 


EFDWIN A. ABBEY, RA. 


With Comments on the Play by WM. SHARP. 
“The Testing of Diana Mallory,” by 


MRS. HUMPHRY WARD. 
With Illustrations by WM. HATHERELL, R.I. 


Also a rich variety of Contributions by Norman Duncan, Howard Pyle, Sydney Brooks, 
Nevinson, André Castaigne, Basil King, Prof. R. K. Duncan, Alice Brown, &c., &c. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 45 Albemarle Street, London, W. 


H. W 
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MR. MURRAY'S NEW BOOKS. 


SECOND EDITION NOW READY. 
THE LIFE AND LETTERS OF 
JOHN THADEUS DELANE, 


Editor of the Zimes. Containing hitherto unpublished Letters of 
Palmerston, Disraeli, and other Statesmen, and numerous 
Anecdotes of the Court and London Society in the Reign of 
Queen Victoria. By ARTHUR IRWIN DASENT. With 
Hlustrations, 2 vols. demy 8vo, 32s. net. 

“The reader who would comprehend the incredible extent of Delane’s 
influence must read this book. He can scarcely believe till he has seen all the 
evidence, but when he has seen it he will be not only astonished but con- 
vinced,...... Nothing can disguise the instructiveness of these volumes.” 

—Spectator. 


FROM PEKIN TO SIKKIM. 
Through the Ordos, the Gobi Desert and Tibet. 


By Count DE LESDAIN. With Maps and Illustrations based 

on the Author's Surveys and Photographs, demy 8vo, 12s net. 

This is the record of a remarkable journey from Pekin through the Ordos 

Desert, which lies in a bend of the Hoang-ho; thence, by the province of 

Kansu, across the high mountainous district into the valley of the Yangtse, 
and so to Tibet, 








THE PLEASANT LAND OF 
FRANCE. 


By ROWLAND E. PROTHERO, M.V.O., Author of “The 
Psalms in Human Life,’ &c. Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 


“The book is more readable and more solid than any other that has 
appeared for many years professing to treat with France in general, and that 
this readableness and solidity derives from the fact that the author really 
knows the soil of the country; and upon the soil all the rest of French life 
reposes.’’—Morning Post. 


THE RISE OF MAN. 
By Colonel R. C. CONDER, LL.D., M.R.A.S, Author of “Tent 
Work in Palestine,” “The Hittites, their Language,” &c., &c. 
Demy 8vo, 12s, net, [Ready next week. 


DEAN’S HALL. 
By MAUDE GOLDRING. New Novel. 6s. 
A story of open-air life on somewhat unusual lines. The scene is laid in 
Upper Wharfedale a hundred years ago. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street, W. 





Among other Articles of interest to all who live 
in the country, to-day’s issue of 


“THE COUNTY GENTLEMAN” 


contains the sollowing :— 


POLO AND POLO PONIES. 

POLO PROSPECTS IN 1908. 
PROVINCIAL POLO. 

FAMOUS BREEDERS OF BLOODSTOCK. 
THE COMING CLASSICS. Illustrated. 
THE RIVER WEY. [ilustrated. 
‘““BONNY” MAY. By “ Borperer.” 
WHERE SHOT-GUNS ARE MADE. 


Shooting—Hunting—Kennel—Turf—Golf—Motoring, &c. 


LETTERS ON COUNTRY SUBJECTS. 

«THE COUNTY GENTLEMAN” invites corre- 
spondence on matters of interest to iis readers. I or all 
letters marked ** Country,” and judged interesting enough to 
be published, payment will be made. Subjects which will 
be regarded as of interest are anything, practically, to do 
with the Country, such as Sport, Travel, Natural Hislory, 
Old Country Customs, Quaint Local Superstitions, &e. 
Letters, which should be short and concise—from 200 to 


Illustrated. 


400 words is a good length—may be accompanied by | 


photographs, which, if published, will also be paid for. 
All letters not clearly marked “* Country ” at the top of the 
first sheet of copy will be regarded as Correspondence for 
which no renuneration is expected. 

All letters should be addressed to 


The EDITOR, ‘‘ The County Gentleman,” 


4 and 5 Dean Street, Holborn, W.C. | 


“THE COUNTY GENTLEMAN” 


is on sale at all Bookstalls and Newsagents’, price 
6d. weekly; or it may be obtained direct from 
The PUBLISHER, “The County Gentleman,” 
4 and & Dean Street, Holborn, W.C. 


$$ 


Mr. Heinemann’s New Books 
EIGHT PARLIAMENTs 


By HENRY W. LUCY. 


With Portrait, 1 vol. demy 8vo, 8s. 6d. net.* [2nd Impression, 


“The best collection of Parliamentary stories going. A > 
compelling narrative.” —Daily Chronicle. om fascinating ang 


STIRRING TIMES 


Based upon Unpublished Documents, 1726-1822, 
Edited by M. MONTGOMERY-CAMPBELL, 
Illustrated, 1 vol. demy 8vo, 10s, net.* 


** Nearly everybody of importance who lived in these times is to be met wi 
in these interesting pages, which are of undoubted value. They throw light 
on many dark nooks.”—Mr. Lewis MELVILLE, in the Daily Graphic, 


COMTESSE de BOIGNE 


The THIRD Volume (1820-1830), completing these 
Memoirs, now ready. Demy Svo, 10s. net.* 
“The second and third volumes are even more interesting than the first,” 
—S)cctator, 











Uniform with the above, 10s. net each : 
Vol. I. (1781-1814) and Vol. Hl. (1815-1819). 


FATHER AND SON 


By EDMUND GOSSE. 
With Frontispiece, demy 8vo, 8s. 6d. net. [Sth Impression 


**Every page is aglow with the very rapture of observation and analysis," 
—Mr. Max Beersouy, in the Saturday Keview, 








<< 


NEW SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 


Ss H EAV ES [5th Impression, 


By E. F. BENSON, Author of “The House of Defence,” &e. 


** Mr. Benson has never done anything better.”—Truth. 


COME AND FIND ME 


By ELIZABETH ROBINS, 
Author of “The Magnetic North,” &c 
‘* A great boak, a remarkable novel, a novel of brilliaut des>rivtions and 
brilliaut character-drawing.”—Sketch, 


SOMEHOW GOOD 


By WILLIAM DE MORGAN, [4//: Zmpression, 
Author of “Joseph Vance”’ and * Alice-for-Short,” 


“ A delightful book, full of humour and the keenest olservation, and rising 
more than once to real pathos admirably restrained. "—DPunch, 


THE PULSE OF LIFE 


By Mrs. BELLOC-LOWNDES, 


Author of “ Barbara Rebell,” &c. 3rd Impression, 





“‘ Mrs. Belloc-Lowndes has a distinction of mind and of style which set her 
far apart from and far above the ordinary novel-writer, It is ditficult to put 
| the book down till it is finished.”"— Westminster Gazetie, 


RAW EDGES 


By PERCEVAL LANDON. 
With Designs by ALBERTO MARTINI 


WHITE ROSE OF WEARY LEAF 


| By VIOLET HUNT. 


| ** The cleverness of the book is undeniable ; the interest of its story grows 
and strengthens as it progresses, and its characters are drawa with insight,— 
they are alive, and amazingly lifelike.” —Bvokman, 


AYTHAN WARING 


By VIOLET JACOB, Author of “The Sheepstealers.” 


“ A supremely good novel.”—Pal! Mall Gazette. 


The ISLAND PHARISEES 


By JOHN GALSWORTHY, [3rd Edit © 
Author of “The Man of Property” and ‘The Country House. 


“Tn its mixture of strength, deliberation of purpose, perfection of dotal 
transparent sincerity, it is a book which stands distinct and clear as 4 wor 
of conspicuous power.” —Nation. 


* Prospectus on application. 
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A SELECTION FROM 


Messrs. HUTCHINSON § CO”S NEW BOOKS 








JUST READY 
The Beaux of the 
Regency 


py LEWIS MELVILLE 


Author of “The First Gentleman of 
Europe,” &c. 

In 2 vols., cloth gilt and gilt top, 24s. net 

With 37 Full-page Portraits, &c., including 


2 Coloured Plates, a Facsimile Letter, and 
: other Illustrations 


A Princess of 
Intrigue 


By H. NOEL WILLIAMS 


In 2 vols., cloth gilt and gilt top, 24s. net, 
with 32 Full-page Illustrations and Photo- 
gravure Frontispieces 

“Mr. Noel Williams has a most interest- 
ing narrative to relate with an historical 
heroine such as does not often fall to the 
lot of an author to describe. The book 
will certainly commend itself to those who 
are interested in the times in which this 
remarkable Frenchwoman lived.”— World 





Perdita 
4 Romantic Narrative of the Career 
of the Beautiful Mary Robinson 
By STANLEY V. MAKOWER 


In cloth gilt and gilt top, 16s. net, fully 
Illustrated with Portraits 


“The story is a veritable microcosm of | 


eighteenth-century life. The true atmo- 


sphere is there, and the figures that move | 


init are made to act as they did act, aud 
speak as they might have spoken.” 


—Athenzum 


Lady Jane Grey 


and her Times 
By I. A. TAYLOR 
In cloth gilt and gilt top, 16s. net, with 17 
Illustrations, including a Photogravure 
Frontispiece 
“ Miss Taylor is well known asa fair and 
conscientious writer, and this new book 
will justly add to her reputation. Her fair- 
mindedness gives real value to her portraits 
of Mary and Elizabeth. She also draws a 
lifelike picture of Edward. We have 
| enjoyed the book.”—Spectator 








The Love Letters 
of Mary 
Wollstonecraft 


With an Introduction by 
ROGER INGPEN 


In cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. net, beautifully printed 
on fine paper and with Photogravure and 
other Portraits 
“4 collection of love letters which are 
among the most passionate in our 
language. The letters, with their haunt- 
ing sadness and unaffected charm of 
style, constitute a series of documents of 
the deepest human interest.” 
—Daily Graphic 


THE LATEST WORD ON THE MOTOR-CAR 


The Amateur 
Motorist 


By MAX PEMBERTON 


In cloth gilt and gilt top, 12s. 6d. net, with 
68 Illustrations, mostly from Photographs 


“ Mr. Pemberton unites with his enthu- 
siasm the sure craftsmanship of a skilled 
writer, with the result that every order of 
| mind can enjoy and profit from the perusal 

of his informative and sprightly pages. It 
is all done with such irresistible cheerful- 
| ness that we forget how much practical 
| knowledge we are imbibing in the delight 
of the exercise.”—Oullook 











HUTCHINSON'’S 


NEW 6/- NOVELS 





THREE GIRLS AND 
A HERMIT 


DOROTHEA CONYERS 
[2nd Edition 


NEITHER STOREHOUSE 
NOR BARN 


ALLEN RAINE 


[2nd Edition 


THE SHAME OF MOTLEY 


RAFAEL SABATINI 


BESS OF HARDENDALE 


THEODORA WILSON WILSON 
THE KEY OF THE DOOR 
R. RAMSAY 


AND THE DAY CAME 


ALBERT DORRINGTON 


THE GOD OF CLAY 


H. C. BAILEY 


SATAN SANDERSON 
HALLIE ERMINIE RIVES 

AN AMATEUR 

ADVENTURESS 


FRANKFORT MOORE 


THE WOLF 


J. E. BUCKROSE 
THE HOUSE OF CARDS 


LADY TROUBRIDGE 


THE WINGED LION 


L. WINSTANLEY 





SWEET LIFE 


KATHLYN RHODES 


Tena LARGE EDITION NOW READY 


FRANK DANBY’S 


NEW NOVEL 


THE HEART OF 
A CHILD 


BEING PASSAGES FROM THE EARLY 
LIFE OF SALLY SNAPE, LADY 
KIDDERMINSTER 


“Frank Danby has made ar 
advance, as striking an advance as 
we remember to have seen in this 
province of literature, on her earlier 
work. Sally Snape is one of the 
characters of fiction whom we do not 
It is a fine piece of work.” 

Spectator 


forget. 


“ The story begins realistically, and 
ends in romance, but the romance is 
of real life. Sally carries the frank, 
pure heart of a child, her character is 
a fine and masterly study. Every 
way a remarkable novel, and one that 
confirms and increases our admiration 
for its author’s exceptional gifts.” 

Bookman 


“ A work of art. Sally is a delight- 


ful acquaintance.” Times 


“It should be a great success. 
Besides that, Sally lives.” 
Morning Post 


“ Sally is delightful. Frank Danby 
has scored another success.” 
Standard 


“Sally has our sympathy from first 
A delightful book.” 
Manchester Guardian 


to last. 


“Frank Danby, unlike most writers 
who endeavour to deal with poor life 
and smart life in the same book, is 
equally at home with both and ex- 
aggerates neither. Good and bad, the 
characters are real and vivid, and the 
book rivets the attention from chapter 
to chapter. The dominant character 
is, of course, Sally, and Frank Danby 
succeeds in making a remarkable 
impression with her.” 

Westminster Gazette 
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OXFORD UNIVERSITY PREss 





A HISTORY OF THE PENINSULAR WAR. 


By CHARLES OMAN. 
Vol. III. (Sept., 1809—Dec., 1810): OCANA—CADIZ— 
BUSSACO—TORRES VEDRAS. With 14 Maps and 5 
Photogravures and other Illustrations. 
Already published : Vol. 1. 1807-1809, to CORUNNA. Vol. IT. 
1809, to TALAVERA. 
Athenaewm.—‘“ Mr. Oman’s work is marked with a 
thoroughness of detail that is unhappily far from common 
in these days of text-books and popular compendiums....... 
This work is marked by a scholarly eagerness to make use 
of every available source.” 


BONAPARTISM. 


Six Lectures 
H. A. L. FIS 

United Service Magazine.—‘*The Lectures are of sur 
passing interest, and should be very widely read and 
appreciated.” 


ENGLISH SOCIETY IN THE 
ELEVENTH CENTURY. 


Essays in Enclish Mediaeval History. 
VINOGRADOFF. 

Morning Post.—“ Historical scholars will unite in wel- 
coming the promised appearance of the present series of 
essays, which is largely a study of the great Doomsday 
record, although, of course, it appeals to many collateral 
sources.......The constant reference alike to Romanised 
and to Northern parallels is one of the most illuminating 
features of this important work, on which we con- 
gratulate alike the University of Oxford and the growing 
body of historical students who are interested in the 
question with which Professor Vinogradoff deals.” 


A SURVEY OF LONDON. 


By JOHN STOW. Reprinted from the Text of 1603, with 
Introduction and Notes by C. L. KINGSFORD. 2 vols, 
(Immediately. 


FREDERIC WILLIAM MAITLAND. 


Two Lectures and a Bibliography. By A. L. SMITH. 

Spectator.—“ This is a tribute of praise worthy of the 
man to whose memory it is paid,—more it would not be 
possible to say...... No one could be better qualified to 
speak of his work than Mr. A. L. Smith. He knows it 
well, and he can appreciate it in a way that shows a real 
mastery of the subject. Whether he is speaking of the 
general temper of the man, or of spevial instances in 
which he brought an illuminating genius to bear on 
problems of history, he always puts the case with remark- 
able clearness,” 


THE ENGLISH FACTORIES 
IN INDIA, 1622-1623. 


A Calendar of Documents in the India Office and 
British Museum, By W. FOSTER. With a Map. 
Publishe] under the patronage of his Majesty's Secretary 
of State for India in Council, 


CATALOGUE OF THE COINS IN 
THE INDIAN MUSEUM, CALCUTTA. 


Including the Cabinet of the Asiatic Society of Bengal. 


Royal 8vo, Vol. II]. MUGHAL EMPERORS of INDIA. 
40s. net. By H. NELSON WRIGHT. 
Previously published: Vol. I. 


8vo, 
i4s. net 
each. 


delivered in the University of London. By 
HER. 


8vo, 
Ss. 6d. net. 


By Dr. PAUL 


8vo, 
16s. net. 


8vo, 
2s. 6d. net. 


8vo, 
12s. 6d. net. 


By Vixceyt A. Smirz. 


30s. net ; or separately, Part I THE EARLY FOREIGN | 


DYNASTIES AND THE GUPTAS. lis. net. Part II. 
ANCIENT COINS OF INDIAN TYPES, 6s. net. Part 
III. PERSIAN, MEDIAEVAL, SOUTH INDIAN, AND 
MISCELLANEOUS COINS, 10s. 6d. net, Vol. Il. Part I. 
THE SULTANS OF DELHI. Part II. CONTEM- 
PORARY DYNASTIES IN INDIA, by H. Netsow 
WriGut, with 25 Plates, 30s. net. (The first section of 
Part II. by Sir James Bourpititon.) (Published for the 
Trustees of the Indian Museum.) 

Academy (Vol. L1.)—‘* Will be of great value to seekers 
after first-hand data, whether for the study of Indian 
history or of Indian metrology. 


THE EARLY HISTORY OF INDIA. 


From 600 B.C. to the Mohammadan Conquest. Including 
the Invasion of Alexander the Great. 
By V. A.SMITH. Second Edition, Revised and Enlarged. 
With Maps, Plans, and other Illustrations. 
Nation.—** We heartily welcome a revised and enlarged 
8vo, edition of Mr. Vincent Smith's ‘ Early’ History of India.’ 
i¢s. net. The work has already become the recognised text-book 


remarkable productions of Anglo-Indian scholarship. 


the more notable.” 


for all students of Indian History, and is one of the most | 
The | 
extreme difficulty makes Mr, Vincent Smith’s success all 


CRITICAL ESSAYS OF THE 
SEVENTEENTH CENTURY. 


Crown 8vo, Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by J. E. SPINGARY 
5s. neteach. Vol. I. 1605-1650, Vol. II. 1650-1685, ; 


COLERIDGE’S BIOGRAPHIA LITERARIA 
AND AESTHETICAL ESSAYS. 


By J. SHAWCROSS. 


Nation.—*The ‘ Biographia  Literaria’ cannot be 
neglected by any student of literature......Mr. Shaweross 
to be congratulated on the production of this sound and 
workmanlike edition. It contains everything that 4 
necessary to a profitable study of the text,” 7 


COLERIDGE’S LITERARY CRITICISM. 


With an Introduction by J. W. MACKAIL. 
[New volume Oxford Library of Prose and Poetry 
Evening Standard and St. James's Gazette.—* A book hike 
this should enable readers who could not be persuaded to 
grapple with the philosopher's philosophy to appreciate 
his power and influence as a critic of literature,” 


THE WORKS OF ARISTOTLE. 


Translated into English under the Editorship of J, 4, 
SMITH and W. D. ROSS. 
Part II. DE LINEIS INSECABILIBUS. 
Joacurm. 
Previously published : Part I. THE PARVA NATURALIA. 
By J. S. Beare and G. RB. T. Ross. 
Part III. METAPHYSICS. By W. D. Ross. [Immediately, 
Glasgow Herald.—‘‘ The translations are presented ig 
thoroughly idiomatic English, and are altogether of a 
style worthy of their origin and of Jowett’s aim. To 
have the whole works of Aristotle set forth in the same 
style as Jowett’s own work on Plato, Thucydides, and 
Aristotle’s ‘ Politics’ is undoubtedly something to look 
forward to.” 


HOMERICA: EMENDATIONS & ELUCI- 
DATIONS OF THE ODYSSEY OF HOMER. 


By T. L. AGAR. 


Manchester Guardian.—‘‘ Mr. Agar's work is that of s 
sound scholar with enthusiasm for his subject, and his 
suggestions, even if not at once acceptable iu every detail, 
are ably reasoned and show sound judgment.” 


2 vols, 
Crown 8vo, 
8s. net. 


Feap. 8vo, 
2s. 6d. net. 


8vo, B a 
2s. 6d. net. vEE 


8vo, 
3s. 6d. net. 


8vo, 
i4s. net. 


THE MIRROUR OF THE BLESSED 
\LYF OF JESU CHRIST. 


Small 4to, Translated out of Latin by NICHOLAS LOVE. Edited 
21s. net. by LAWRENCE F. POWELL. (Immediately, 


THE GREEK VERSION OF THE TESTA- 
MENTS OF THE TWELVE PATRIARCHS. 


Edited from nine MSS. together with the Variants of 
the Armenian and Slavonic Versions and some Hebrew 
Fragments. By R. H. CHARLES, 





8vo, 
18s. net. 
| 


TYPES OF FLORAL MECHANISM. 


A Selection of Diagrams and Descriptions of Common 
Flowers, Arranged as an Introduction to the Systematic 
Study of Angiosperms. By A. H. CHURCH. Part |, 
Types L-XII. (Jan.-April). With 39 Coloured Plates aud 
numerous other Figures, 


-KNUTH’S HANDBOOK OF FLORAL 
POLLINATION. 


Based upon Hermann Muller’s work, “The Fertiliza- 
tion of Flowers by Insects.” 
Translated by J. R. AINSWORTH DAVIS. 

| Vol. II. OBSERVATIONS ON FLOWEB POLLINA. 
j Royal 8 TION MADE IN EUROPE AND THE ARCTIC 
| gis-éd. net. REGIONS ON SPECIES BELONGING 10. THE 

+ Od. net. NATURAL ORDERS. RANUNCULACEAE TO STYLI 
DIEAE. With 210 Figures in the Text. 
Previously published: Vol. I. INTRODUCTION AND 
LITERATURE, With 81 Figures in the Text. 


Royal 4to, 
21s. net. 


Royal 8vo, 
18s. net. 
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